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A NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION 
or 745, DEPARTMENT STORES 


Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 
N. CAROLINA 


ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 
ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 
GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
Dublin 
La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 
KENTUCKY 


Bowling Green 


Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 
Mayfield 
Maysville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Richmond 
Winchester 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles 
Monroe 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi 
Gulfport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 
Meridian 


7] 


Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Hende:son 
New Bern 
Rocky Mount 
Shelby 
Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 
Winston 
Salem 


- CAROLINA 


Anderson 
Columbia 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 


TENNESSEE 


Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Jackson 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria 
Bristol 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Petersburg 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 


W. VIRGINIA 


Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 


J enneyCo 


DEPARTME 














Gills for | theEntire Family 


N old friend is coming —bewhiskered, gift-laden, his flowing 

white locks glistening with crystal snowflakes from the icy 

North. Children, young and old—for Christmas makes children 
of us all—await his coming with joy. 


Let us help you make Santa Claus’ annual visit an inexpensive 
occasion as well as a happy one. It will be all the merrier because 
less costly. 


And you can be justly proud of your gifts. The quality of materi- 
al, timeliness of style and high standard of workmanship, embod- 
ied in all our merchandise, will render each of your gifts a worthy 
reflection of your esteem and affection. 


Our wide assortments will enable you to do all your Christmas 
shopping quickly, conveniently and under one roof. Toys, notions, 
wearing apparel from hat to shoe, for the man, woman and child. 
You will find our store a veritable storehouse of attractive holiday 
gifts—and our economy prices a boon to your pocketbook. 


A NATION-WIDE 
(Pp INSTITUTION- 
. DEPARTMENT STORES 





$9,500 FOR POSTAGE. —A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers | 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. 
end mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- | 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 








FARM DRAINAGE apps 


Cost of printing, addressing, 





LUE TO LAN 


Increase the 
value of every acre! Have 3» crops 
in either dry or wet seasons. 

land more fertile. DICKEY Vit. 
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BUQUO Lim 
analysis of 
Limestone 


w idespre ad 


For further 


BUQUO— 
Agricultural Lime— 
| 


e contains 99 per cent pure carbonates. 
BUQUO Lime 
is evidence of 
addition to this, the very fine grinding of BUQUO Lime insures 
distribution 
thus increasing its availability and soil-sweetening power. 
without question the best and most profitable for your crops. 


information 


Fertilizer dealer or write us direct. 


as compared with ordinary grades of 


and 


and prices, 


makes it easily and economically done. 


fe Write for Information 





| Learn how thousands of Say have 
profited at little cost. Changed waste 

| land to money-making acres, Send to- 

i 

1 

| 

] 





day for further details, low prices and 
Catalog No. B, 
W.S.DICKEY CLAY MFG.COo, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
CRORE a ee So 
SS A ARM APRON 





This higher 


superior agricultural value. In 











with the soil 
It is 


thorough mixing 
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see any “AA QUALITY” 


| The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 





| rockin’ 


How to Get Your Renewal 
Free 


id YOU like The Progressive Farmer 

we hope you will interest yourself jn 
getting others to read it. We offer lib- 
eral premiums to club workers and will 
be glad to make you a regular agent 

Or if you do not care to work for a 
number of subscriptions, why not at least 
get enough to get your own renewal 
free? For each $1 in subscriptions for 
other people that you send us, we will 
renew your own subscription a 
free. That is to say, send us $2 in su 
scriptions for other people and g 
your own renewal one year free: for $3 
in subscriptions you get your renewal 
eighteen months, etc., etc.. 

Why not renew your own subscription 
in this way and at the same time 
or more neigh ybors a good turn by get- 
ting them as Progressive Farmer readers? 


do one 


Up-to-date Farmers Demand 
Weekly Farm Papers 


HE most progressive farmers of to- 

day always want a weekly 
per. 

Monthlies and semi-monthlies 
slow for this progressive age 


farm pa- 





are too 


| The man who is 
| eee ly or semi-monthly doses of agri- 
cultural information and insp 
it not self-evident that such a man is less 
alert, less interested in mod 
business, less Cc yncerned about 
minute information affecting his crops 
Jerre nd markets, than is the man who 
prststn the visits of his favorite farm 


content with only 
iration—is 


rnizing | 


up-to-the- 


| Paper every week—5S2 copies a year in- 
stead of 12 or 24—and pay: twice as 


much to get the superior service. 


What would you think if 
ness man instead of a dai/y took a tri- 
weekly? The man who demands a mod- 

lern farm paper every week and pays 
double money to get it—he is the farmer 
most likely to make farm progress in 
keeping with the progress of the busi- 
ness world. 


And The Progressive Farmer is the 
pre-eminent farm weekly in the South. 


a city busi- 








“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 4 

fellow’s killin’ two of the biggest 
hogs I ever seen. He ought to ha 
mighty nigh enough meat and lard to do 
him. I see by the 
IY ads where another 
man and I reckon 
it’s his wife is done 
killed, and is a-fxin 


to cure a ham and 








ye 





a side 
swan,” said 4 
when I showed 
the ad, “if them 
ain't the same 101s 
I heard over radio 
the other night, a! 
ter you had 








BILL CASPER 


to bed.” 

I see by the ads in this f 
mas is about come again and | 
all my wood in yet. I see « ‘ 
the best thing to get is a radio set a" 
I’m agreein’ with them because 
one and Marthy is tickled to d ith wi 
it, but it seems the little fellow Jn the 
picture is mighty well pleased with his 
horse. 


aL 


1 Yor 1! 
I see another ad says, make em 4 


. + 4 | ike suf- 
happy with new lights bright like su 


light. Well, I reckon that would make 
the kids and women folks happy, * 
right. And I ain't telling what I said 


+ 
) 


when I was tryin 











Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Henderson, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


} . 
THE G. C. BUQUO LIME Co. Portable, fat sonvehiont Accurate at 


Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power 
Portable, fast, convenient. 





Accurate saw- 


chinery. Send for description and prices. 


Columbia, S. C Lane a Co., seme Vt. 
Distributed b 


Spartanburg, 3. Cc. 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N.C, | 
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the other night 
read the ads in this paper % 
lamp chimney had cracked and g% 
smoked up. Likewise, I ain't tellin 
what Marthy said to me when I said it 


BILL CASPER 


und the old 


Yours truly, 
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Work This Week and Next 


Providing Shelter, Curing Seed, Finishing Hogs, and Other Timely Talks 


I, The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
Needing Attention 


EE that the bees are comfortably settled in their 
S winter quarters and that they have enough to eat 

until the flowers bloom again. Our monthly bee- 
keeping articles give information in detail. 

2. The richest of all farm animal manures is poul- 
try droppings, but it loses strength 
if allowed to remain wet. Let’s 
gather it up clean and keep it dry. 

3. Provide comfortable shelter 
for feed, farm stock, and folks. 
Water and cold damage feed, in- 
jure stock, and rob folks of pleas- 
ure and health. Let’s be civilized 
ourselves and humane to our 
stock. 

4. Firewood should be cut and stored to last well 
through cold weather. If there is not enough now 
provided for six months, then November and De- 
cember is the best time to cut it. 





5. Good bedding for cows, horses, mules, and hogs 
saves feed and adds to the size and value of the manure 
pile. Forest leaves are richer in plant food than stable 
manure. If we use bedding, pound for pound, with 
the droppings, then we will double the size of our 
manure pile and make the manure better. 


6. Better tobacco plants for next year’s crop may be 
had if we will (1) select the tobacco bed now, (2) pro- 
vide wood or steam for sterilizing it, (3) apply mag- 
nesian limestone to next year’s tobacco field, and (4) 
ask the advice of our extension service in regard to the 
best composition of fertilizer for tobacco on our soil. 


7. “Don’t ride a good horse too hard,” applied to 
winter cover crops, means “Don’t graze them too close.” 
If we do, then we may destroy them and thus uncover 
the land with but little benefit from the grazing. We 
can’t have our cover crops and let our stock eat them all 
up. Just graze them in reason—not too close or when 
the ground is too wet or frozen. 

8. Engage soybean seed. Somebody has been mak- 
ing money selling them. The prices we have had to 
pay for the seed tell us this, and should also tell us 
that we, too, can do the same thing. Some farmers 
count the money they get for soybean seed as clear 
Profit. The shattered beans are gathered by hogs and 
the vines, leaves, roots, etc., are gathered by the soil, 


__ 


and the gain of the hogs in weight and of the soil in 
fertility pays the expenses of growing the crop. It is 
now time to engage seed for planting the 1927 crop. 

9. Begin to grow wood; it is worth money. We 
have seen good, straight seasoned firewood sell for 
$1.75 and $2 per cord delivered. Firewood not nearly 
as good now sells in many places in the South for $8 
to $12 per cord. It was not so many years ago that a 
big farm problem was how to get rid of wood. Now 
the problem is how to grow wood, saw logs and stocks 
for various manufacturing purposes. Wood has be- 
come a crop, and a profitable one, for home use and 
for sale and we are just learning how to grow it or 
should be learning. 

10. Put your lead pencil to work and figure how to 
strengthen your farming system for the next three or 
five years. “It will be a miracle if any money is made 
on this year’s or next year’s cotton crop,” said a 
farmer the other day. What he meant was that it now 
appears to be impossible to produce next year’s cotton 
crop at a profit, in view of our having several million 
bales of surplus cotton to carry over. It does look as if 
it will be a miracle if next year’s cotton crop can be 
sold at a profit above the cost of production. We can’t 
afford to raise low-priced cotton to buy higher-priced 
food and feed. Hence we must make a living at home. 
Let’s figure out the home supplies needed through the 
next 12 or 15 months and plan to produce all we can 
of them and a surplus on our farms. 


II. Now Is Important Planting Time 


OR Trees—Many of our leading fruit growers 
Precnsier December the best planting month. By 

this time, the young trees have been made dormant 
by freezing weather and transplanting is then attended 
by less danger of losses. Furthermore, the roots of 
such plants make growth in the winter and by the 
time the buds begin to swell their “commissary de- 
partment” is established and functioning. All trees, 
shrubs, and vines can be planted in December where 
cotton can be grown as a crop. 

2. For Cover Crops in Lower Cotton Belt.—Of 
course, winter grains and legumes should have been 
sowed before now. But in the Lower Cotton Belt, it 
is not too late to sow wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 
Vetches, rape, kale, grasses, and clover may also be 
sowed where the ground is in condition, but the best 
time for these is, of course, earlier in the fall. 


3. For These Garden Crops. —The value of our 


garden products from March to June of next year can 
be doubled by early December plantings. Here is a 
list of vegetables to plant now south of a line drawn 
from Norfolk, Va., through Raleigh, N. C., Columbia, 
S. C., and on to Augusta, Ga. :— 


Beet Radish Mustard 
Cabbage Rape Onion sets 
Carrot Spinach Parsley 

Kale Turnip Peas (garden) 
Horseradish Lettuce 


III. Finish Off Hogs With Corn Alone 


OGS that have had principally peanuts, soybeans, 
H etc., for a feed for the past several weeks should 

be taken off these and put in a pen and fed three 
parts corn and one part of cottonseed meal a few weeks 
before killing. Peanuts and soybeans produce a soft 
meat and corn produces a comparatively dry, firm meat. 
While feeding corn three or four weeks before killing 
time will not entirely overcome this softness, yet it 
will help to quite an extent. 


Pork can be produced most cheaply where hogs are 


allowed to harvest their own feed, especially such as 
peanuts and soybeans. Corn alone is a poor feed for 
hogs, except for the three or four weeks previous to 
the time they are to be slaughtered. Corn alone for 
these few weeks, because of the effect it will have on 
hardening up the flesh, will be the most profitable feed 
that can be given just prior to killing. 
IV. Protect Velvet Bean and Soybean 
Seed 
ANY farmers complain of not getting good 
M stands of these two legumes. Last spring we 
tested velvet beans sent by a correspondent and 
found less than 10 per cent of the seed would grow. 
They had been killed by being placed in large piles 
without proper ventilation. When such seeds as velvet 
beans and soybeans are stored in bulk before they have 
dried out they will heat (sweat) and destroy the germs. 
Velvet beans harvested late in the season may fail to 
germinate either because they were gathered before 
maturity or were not cared for properly and promptly 
after harvest. Even ripe seed must be cured and 
stored dry and kept dry in a well ventilated place. 
HB 
i WILL soon be time to give your fruit trees those 
winter dormant sprays. Do you have a good spray 
pump and plenty of spray materials? 





HERE’S HOW—To Gas Mr. Ground Hog 


As Told by the Artist 





Gere IS MR.GROUND HOG 





Howory 
Ou T1MER. 


HIS 
SHADOW 





SOMETIMES HE SEES HIS SHADOW 
IN FEBRUAR‘Y 
_—_" 
THE REST OF THE EAR HE O1GS 
HOLES AND MUSSES UP MEADOWS 
AND HAY FIELDS, 



















@is WEAK POINT 1S THAT HE 


WHAT? You HERE acain! DOESNT HAVE A GAS MASK! 
NOW I'LL HAFTA GIT OUT 
O' SIGHT FER ANOTHER 
SIWWEEKS ‘T'SAVE 


MY REPLTATION 


THROW A HEAPING | 
TABLESPOONFUL OF = 
CALCIUM CYANIDE AS FAR # 
BACK IN HIS HOLE AS POSSIBLE! 












BARGE timers Festa =| oo 

-. BLOCK HOLE WITH? 
SOO OR TRASH AND 

COVER WITH DIRT. 







PHoceE'\® THIZ CODE 
GUA'S THERZ ZUBTHG 
WROG "ITH Iz DOZE 


1G AS IS EScap. 
\ ING AGAIN, 





MY MA ALLUS 
TAUGHT ME NEVER 
TLEAVE DOORS 
WOPEN GEHIND 





I@UE CALCIUM CYANIDE GIVES OFF 
A POISON GAS THAT KILLS 






















~- INSPECT H HOLES A WEEK LATER — 

HAcPEAT TREATMENT IN CASE 

OF HOLES THAT HAVE BEEN 
RE-OPENED, 


BE suRE To TREAT ONLY 
GROUND HOG HOLES 
FOR BEARING ANIMALS 

ARE PROTECTED BY LAW. 
SF¥Fid Vv 


OH CETER WHAT A 
CARLING Place TO 
itee HOUSEKEEPING 
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Give Your House a Setting Like Our 
Cover Page Picture 
Le on our cover page this week at the beautiful 











picture of an old Virginia home—it is the home 
of Mr. J. P. Alexander in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. 

It is indeed a lovely place, but does not three-fourths 
of its loveliness come from the planting rather than 
from the building itself? We can see the brick house 
is handsome, but just imagine it without its frame of 
glorious trees on either side; without the vines that 
climb the porch pillars and festoon the gateways; with- 
out the lawn and flowers that beautify the front yard. 
Placed in such a setting, the building, we repeat, would 
lose three-fourths of its beauty. And the thought we 
should like to leave with every reader is just this: 

Maybe you can’t have as your home as beautiful a 
building as that shown on our cover page, but you and 
your children can give your home (allowing reasonable 
time for the trees to grow) just as beautiful a setting 
as that possessed by this fine old Virginia residence. 

And we are printing this picture now because now is 
the time to begin planting for more beauty of this sort 
around every farm home in Dixie. Trees and shrubs 
may be set out any time from now till the sap rises 
next spring (except in freezing weather), but fall plant- 
ing is best for reasons Mrs. Patterson emphasized in 
last week’s paper. 

II 


But let’s remember that planting the yard means far 
more than digging a hole and setting a shrub, tree or 
flower in it. There must be plans. There must be a 
veason for planting every tree, shrub, vine, and flower 
in the place assigned to it. This requires real study. 
If we make plans that we can correctly plant by, then 
we have done no more than the architect does when he 
makes his blueprints for a home, a school, a church, 
or a place of business. Plans are something to go by 
and we can’t get far along satisfactorily until we make 
plans that fit our own home surroundings. 

Just draw a scale diagram of the home foundations 
and of the yard. Make a list of the trees, shrubs, 
vines, and other ornamentals that you are partial to, 
and from these select those that have the approval of 
all the family. From this list make selections that will 
properly supply the yard without crowding and leave 
the greater part of it open for lawn grass. Give each 
plant room for its normal development, and place all 
so that the completed lawn will in every part har- 
monize. 

It pays to take time to do all this work well. Re- 
member that you are doing work from which future 
generations will receive benefit and that you are setting 
an example for your community and for the stranger 
who passes your gate, but most of all planning and 
working for your own household and tying its mem- 
bers to the home—making it a home that they will not 
care to leave but will wish to pass on to their des- 
cendants. 

Ill 


Another thing that we should like to impress on all 
readers is the duty and privilege we all have in thus 
leaving some memorial of beauty behind us—either in 
houses that may be the homes of our children and 
children’s children, or else in homes that will be for 
others of our race upon whom the beauty we pass on 
to them will linger like a benediction. 

And we measure our words when we say that in all 
literature we have seen no more beautiful or moving 


expression of this thought than was given some years 
ago by a Southern farm woman, a Progressive Farmer 
correspondent signing herself “Sincere,” a tenant farm- 
er’s wife at the time she wrote us. We have pub- 
lished her remarkable letter more than once before but 
we have been asked to publish it again, and we offer no 
, apology for concluding this editorial with this eloquent 
bit of literature :— 


“T am still at an old homestead that has belonged 
for several generations to the Blank family. It 
has now passed into the hands of strangers. The 
old family are dispersed and gone far away. But 
this place is a memorial of them and especially of 
the lady who came here as a bride and lived here 
as wife and mother through a long and yseful life. 


“Her impress is still upon everything, her spirit 
lives anew in the recurrent blooming of her rose 
garden. I, a stranger, feel a kinship with her as I 
breathe their dewy fragrance. Today there is a 
flaming of crimson lilies, amaryllis, against the 
green shrubbery. Though she is mingled dust 
with dust, the work of her hands lives on in the 
beauteous life of the lilies. At Easter time the 
white flags unfurled in all their purity, an emblem 
of the sweet spirit of her whose pure thought and 
innate love of the beautiful gave them, a perpetual 
gift of loveliness, to those who came after her. 
Early in the spring a myriad of daffodils, jon- 
quils, and narcissi came up in great haste. Some 
bore trumpets and were trumpeters of the good 
tidings of spring. The eternal yellows of all the 
sunsets were within the hearts of them. Their fra- 
grance and freshness were divine. 

“The sweetness of one woman made possible all 
this loveliness. She is immortalized in the bloom- 
ing of her flowers. And there is a lesson for me 
in all this exquisite loveliness; I, too, may live 
again in a flower, a tree, or vine. Who of us but 
can recall even now mother’s rosebush, or the 
hollyhocks and larkspur of the old home garden, 
the trees that father planted, the cedar at the gate; 
the poplar and walnut at the home lot, to say noth- 
ing of the individual fruit trees that had each a 
name and personality of its own. 

“Now for the lesson. I have already planted 
some blood-red cannas. They are growing fine and 
will continue for years and years. I am a rolling 
stone and gather no moss, perhaps, but I do try to 
leave each spot that I roll away from a little bit 
improved. At one is growing a clematis vine that 
blooms like a midsummer Snowstorm of vapory 
white flowers. At another a Virginia creeper 
covers a plain little cottage, changing it to a fairy 
castle by moonlight. 

“It is easy to set a few fine, straight little trees 
in a bare, sun-stricken yard of the rented place. 
They are growing wild and free all over our dear 
Southland. Just a thought of those who are to 
come after us, and let that thought materialize by 
planting a cedar or maple or a vine or fig tree, or 
anything else of joy and beauty. It will make all 
the world lovelier and ourselves nobler. Do this. 
Do it now. No matter if you have only a week to 
stay there, leave a memorial so that others who 
live there in days to come shall know that it has 
sometime been the abode of one whose soul was 
alive with the love of God, of nature, and of 
humanity.” 


The Politicians and Cotton Growers 


AST spring an attempt was made by organized 
L farmers to get the United States Congress to pass 
legislation which would enable the farmers of 
America to handle the surpluses of farm crops, which 
occur from time to time. Such legislation had been 
promised by both old political parties in their presi- 
dential platforms. 

If four Southern Senators had voted for the McNary- 
Haugen Bill (many more voted against it), it would 
have passed the Senate. If twenty-three Southern Con- 
‘gressmen had voted for that bill (more than three times 
that many voted against it), it would have passed the 
House. 

Thus if Southern Congressmen and Senators had 
voted to carry out their party platform pledge, there 
would now be available the money and machinery to 
take 4,000,000 bales of cotton off the market and hold 
it until a reduced acreage and a lean crop year would 
create a demand that would pay the cost of pro- 
ducing that 4,000,000 bales. For if we assume that ‘12 
cents a pound advance to cotton growers would retire 
4,000,000 bales of cotton and that 75 per cent of this 
can be borrowed from the Intermediate Credit Banks, 
then the $75,000,000 provided for cotton in the McNary- 
Haugen Bill would have supplied the balance of the 
money necessary to advance 12 cents a pound on 
4,000,000 bales of cotton and have left an operating 
fund of $15,000,000. 

We are not saying that the McNary-Haugen Bill 
was the only plan that would have given relief. We 
are saying that that measure put the great problem of 
farm surpluses squarely up to our Southern Congress- 
men, and they should either have supported it or 
evolved some better measure. 


The Progressive Farmer 


It would be interesting to know just how these 
Southern politicians who defeated the passage of the 
legislation which would have given cotton growers relief 
in this time of distress really feel about their action 
now. If any of them had so betrayed any other large 
class of constituents they would never have gone back 
to Congress; but because farmers are not organized 
these unwise and unfaithful politicians have most of 
them been re-elected, to continue to play politics. 

Farm surpluses always have and always will recur at 
intervals. If it were not so, then there would be 
periods of scarcity and suffering, for want of food and 
clothing. Within eight years we have had a variation 
of cotton yields from 126 pounds to 210 pounds of lint 
per acre, due to factors which cannot be controlled by 
the farmer. How then is it possible to fit production 
to consumption and avoid either a surplus or a famine? 

The farmer must probably always pay a penalty for 
overproduction, but when 18,000,000 bales of cotton 
bring about $500,000,000 less than 13,600,000 bales, the 
penalty for a 4,000,000-bale surplus is too great and un- 
fair. And when we consider that the farmer must pay 
this tremendous penalty for “efficient” production all in 
one year, without any compensations, the problem of 
protecting agriculture from the tremendous losses re- 
sulting from temporary surpluses should command the 
statesmanship, and not the political maneuvering, of 
our representatives in Congress. Either agriculture 
must be protected from these tremendous losses or 
agriculture in America is doomed to slowly but surely 
descend to the level of Old World farm peasantry. 
The fact that no means has yet been devised for 
satisfactorily handling the recurring farm surpluses in 
any country is not sufficient excuse for not making an 
effort to do so. 

The present condition of cotton farmers should teach 
them a lesson in practical politics, and in the future 
when their politicians betray them as did their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen last spring, they have an effec- 
tive remedy at the polls. 


— Ao “Ss 


T IS not often nowadays that you come across a 
bright, clean, wholesome, charming serial story that 
the whole family, young and old, can enjoy together. 
When such a story is found, it ought to be appreciated 
and utilized. One night each week, as soon as The 
Progressive Farmer comes, let the best reader in the 
family read aloud Seventeen Is Grown Up. The lan- 
guage is so simple that little children as well as the 
grown-ups will enjoy it—and we shall all be happier 
for having the smaller boys and girls enjoy the story 
with us. 


seo United States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that while foreign production of cotton 
was greater last year than for any preceding year, re- 
ports received so far indicate that the total production 
in foreign countries this season will probably be some- 
what below last season. Concerning Egypt, it says: 
“The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture has announced, 
that it will submit to parliament in the coming season 
a bill to restrict cotton acreage during the next three 
years to a third of every holding. The government has 
recently set aside an amount equal to about $20,000,000 
to loan to small growers to help them over the present 
low-price difficulty.” It is interesting to see to what 
extent foreign governments are now regulating pro- 
duction and sale of commodities—the regulation of 
British rubber, Egyptian cotton, Brazilian coffee, etc. 
We here in America may yet be forced into similar 
policies. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


A Farm Program for Your Own Farm 
"T te discussion of the general agricultural situ- 














ation and the various proposals for farm relief 
legislation have had the very natural result of 
putting the question of the individual farm program in 
the background. There are rather wide differences of 
opinion among agricultural leaders as to 
the particular remedy which should be 
applied, but there is no such handicap 
the establishment of an individual farm 

program. 
Great as may be the need of a national 
agricultural policy, the establishment 0 
such a policy along any of the lines proposed woul 
not solve all of the individual farmer’s economic prob- 
lems. Then, as now, farm prosperity would be a rela- 
tive term, evident in varying degrees on the farms of 
any and every community. Then, as now, economic 
production would be the equation by which the relative 
prosperity of the farmers of any community would be 

measured. 


The individual farm program is an even more im-. 


portant consideration to the average farmer than is the 
national farm policy. It is something for which he 
does not need to wait, which he can figure out and 
inaugurate for himself.—Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 
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Farm Hazards and Farm Efficienc 


Extracts From a Talk Before the American Country Life Association 


about “Rural Credits.” I saw after getting here 

that that subject didn’t fit into your program and 
so I shall just take a little while to comment-on some 
of the things that were discussed this afternoon, fol- 
lowing some of the headings that 
have been listed on your black- 
board. 

I 


Take first the question of the 
financial hazards of the farmer. 
Somebody has just said that there 
are hazards in everything—hazards 
in all forms of business, and so 
there are. But farming is really 
an extra hazardous occupation 
because the farmer is exposed to all the usual haz- 
ards of business such as the fluctuations of prices, 
the ups and down of commerce, etc., and then some. 
In the World War everybody knows how cotton 
dropped from 15 to 18 cents a pound to 7 cents, and 
other farm products in proportion. The farmer is just 
as much exposed to all such influences of war, panic, 
or “deflation” as the merchant and the manufacturer ; 
and in addition to that, he is exposed to the hazards of 
weather, the hazards of insect destruction, and so on, 
to an extent that doesn’t apply in other lines of business. 


VY ire secretary asked me to come up here and talk 





CLARENCE POB 


We have manufacturers here in Richmond, for ex- 
ample, but there isn’t any tifme in the year when a 
Richmond manufacturer thinks that a heavy rain over- 
night or for two or three days is going to injure his 
factory. He has no hazard there. Nor is there a 
single manufacturer in Richmond who, as he begins 
the operations in April, needs to be concerned for fear 
the bugs and insects will come along in July and 
August and eat up half his products. But the farmer 
is exposed to just that sort of hazard, particularly in 
the boll weevil section of the South. 


II 


So the hazards of farming are more serious than 
those in other occupations. Then, too, the farmer, as 
a rule, is not well protected against types of hazards 
that are insurable in other businesses. I have been 
moved to pity a number of times when the poorer ten- 
ants around me would lose a horse or a cow. That 
doesn’t mean anything to you, but you take a poor 
fellow who has just managed to get ahead; he may 
have six or eight children and about $200 that he has 
saved up and put into a horse and about $100 that he 
has saved up and put into a cow. If that horse or cow 
dies, it is a serious thing for him. Right on my own 
place a tenant’s cow died the other day and it repre- 
sented, I suppose, maybe a fourth of the total amount 
he had saved up. We ought to have here in America, 
as they have in so many European countries, a system 
of insurance for livestock. Of course, that is a hazard- 
ous business but it can be worked out, and that is one 
of the problems that ought to have our attention. 


Then the problem of hail insurance. I know that the 
Connecticut Valley Tobacco Growers’ Association, in 
reorganizing, is making provision for hail insurance as 
a part of its program. That is another one of the 
things that ought to have our attention. 


Il 


4 One of the particularly serious hazards of farming 
is that when the farmer gets behind, when he gets 
down financially, the cost of credit for his living ex- 
Penses is so devastating. Here in the South with our 
“time-prices” crop mortgage system of credit, whereas 
the business man gets credit at 6 or 8 per cent, the 
farmer under this system may pay 60 to 80 per cent 
per annum. I made an investigation ten years ago and 

made an investigation again last year, getting reports 
from hundreds of sources, from hundreds of farmers, 
from Virginia to Texas inclusive, finding the average 
“time prices” charged on eight different items. It was 
remarkable how uniform was the charge by communi- 
ties and states. 

For credit items, when farmers purchase their sup- 
Plies during the summer, they are charged 20 per cent 
more than the cash price. The average “time-price” 
item runs, let us say, four months (which I believe is 
fair, because of the fact that a very considerable pro- 
Portion of the farmers and tenants are able to take 
care of their wants during the early months of the year 
and they only run out of cash entirely and have to 
depend wholly on the time merchant in the later 
Period.) At any rate, a heavy volume of this “time- 


Prices” business comes in July, August, and September, 
If the farmer is paying a flat 


Maturing in November. 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


20 per cent for his purchases above the cash price and 
that account matures in four months (and if it is not 
paid then, it begins to draw legal interest), the farmer 
is really paying what is equal to 60 per cent a year. 
No business on earth can stand that sort of thing, and 
it is one of the crying iniquities of the South that it 
persists here. 
IV 


Another thing that ought to be said about the hazards 
of farming is this—that they are a great deal more 
serious in the one-crop sections, such as the sections 
depending largely on cotton and wheat, than they are 
in livestock sections. The livestock constitute a sort 
of savings bank, a residue, that enables many a farmer 
to get over a bad year. He has some capital saved up; 
he has got to do it to be in the livestock business. But 
the mere “crops farmer,” producing this year and sell- 
ing his crops this year, without having to make an in- 
vestment in capital, finds himself exposed to hazards 
that the livestock farmer is not exposed to. 


V 


Then take the next subject on your blackboard here, 
the subject of farmer efficiency. Somebody said this 
afternoon that the farmer resents it if he is told that 
he isn’t efficient. I don’t know whether that is exactly 
right or not. The farmer doesn’t want to be told that 
he is trifling, that he is lazy; and he is not. There is 
a very small proportion of the farmers who are lazy 
and idle. The farmer is hard-working, and we want to 
recognize that fact, but the hard-working farmer is 
very often inefficient because of the tools that he has 
to work with—(1) his land and (2) his equipment. 


That fact is one that we must never get away from. 
I have preached codperative marketing and coéperation 
of every kind for twenty years, but we must never get 
away from the fact that the improvement of farming 
methods is always absolutely fundamental in any pro- 
gram of rural improvement and codperation. No sys- 
tem of marketing can ever provide a decent standard 
of living for the inefficient farmer, the man who is in- 
efficient either by reason of personal habits or because 
of his having poor land or poor equipment. 


You take this matter of poor land: If you go through 
the Cotton Belt this year, you will find in the same 
county farmers who are making one-tenth of a bale of 
cotton to the acre and farmers who are making two 
bales of cotton to the acre. Now there is no system 
of marketing under heaven that will enable the farmer 
who is getting one-tenth of a bale of cotton to the acre 
to maintain a decent standard of living for himself and 
his family. You will find here in the South farmers 
getting eight bushels of corn per acre and other farm- 
ers getting eighty bushels of corn per acre, and no sys- 
tem of marketing will enable the eight-bushel-per-acre 
farmer to maintain himself and his family in decency 
and comfort. That is one of the tragedies of agri- 


culture. 
VI 


You will find plenty of men engaged in farming who, 
if you went to them and said, “I will pay you 25 cents 
a day to work for me this year,” would laugh at you; 
but that very man will work on land that won’t pay for 


Seer teenemeneniin 
} POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “PINES” 


AID Miss Nell Battle Lewis recently:— 


“To my notion, a pine is the best tree there is. It 
is such a definite tree, cutting its silhouette of needle 
and cone sharply against a golden evening sky. Aloof, 
too, the more aristocratic pine, rising in a straight, 
stalwart trunk high above the forest undergrowth, to 
whisper only with members of its own family above the 
tops of less aspiring trees. The sound of the pine in 
the wind is no common rustling but a half-mysterious 
sighing of its own. It carpets its habitation with a 
neat brown spread of needles and the smell of it is 
pungent and clean.” 


In line with Miss Lewis’s estimate are 
verses by Augusta Webster:— 


The elm lets fall its leaves before the frost, 
The very oak grows shivering and sere, 
The trees are barren when the summer’s lost: f 
But one keeps its goodness all the year. 





these 


Green pine unchanging as the days go by, } 
Thou are thyself beneath whatever sky: 

My shelter from all winds, my own strong pine, 
{ 'Tis spring, ’tis summer, still, while thou are mine. 











{ —Augusta Webster. 
ssititiemedanitininanell 


the labor spent on it more than 25 cents a day. That 
is one of those practical interpretations of fact that we 
have to get before our less intelligent farmers, just as 
is the case with the facts about “time prices.” If a 
man goes to the store to buy something and it is 10 
cents a pound, cash price, and 13 cents a pound, time 
price, he will say, “Oh, well, that is only 3 cents more 
on a pound”; but if you go to that same man and say, 
“You are paying 60 per cent a year for credit, whereas 
the merchant goes to the bank and borrows money for 
6 per cent,” he at once becomes interested. In the 
same way, if we can carry this campaign of education 
through and make our less thoughtful people see that 
they are hiring themselves out to land for what 
amounts to 25 cents a day when they would scorn work 
for anybody for that sum, then we can get their at- 


tention. 
VII 


Take also the matter of poor equipment. We all 
know that “The Man With the Hoe’—no matter what 
we might do for him in education, government, codper- 
ation, or anything else—could never be economically 
anything but “a brother to the ox,” as Markham’s poem 
puts it. Nor can the man who plows with an ox ever 
be anything more than a poverty-cursed peasant. The 
man with one horse has only a little better prospect. 


Figures recently compiled show that the average 
agricultural worker in Italy has two-tenths of a horse 
(there is one horse for every five workers), and the 
crops produced per year per worker amount to only 
$45. In Hungary and France there is four-tenths of a 
horse per worker, and crop values rise to $80 in Hun- 
gary and $90 in France. In Germany there is one-half 
horse per worker, and values rise to $119. In the 
United States we have two horses per worker, and crop 
values rise to $292. In Iowa there are practically four 
horses per worker, and crop values rise to $595, while 
Nebraska with nearly five horses per worker shows a 
crop average of $910. Individual incomes increase as 
farm power per individual increases. 


VIII 


Improved equipment for the farmer, therefore, is 
one of the things that is vitally necessary if we are 
going to get enough farm income to maintain proper 
standards of living. And that remark again suggests 
one of the tragedies of our crop-mortgage, “time-prices” 
system in the South. Your crop-mortgage, time-prices 
victim is kept so poor that he has to work with one 
horse and one-horse tools instead of getting two or three 
or four horses and riding cultivators and harrows that 
are necessary to produce effectively. But, as I say, to 
insure efficiency for the farmer, these things must 
always be kept in mind—that you not only must have 
(1) @ hard-working individual, but you have to have 
(2) the soil fertility, and (3) the farming equipment 
of the right sort to give returns for his labor. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
H*: you noticed how beautifully now the rich 











brown carpet of new fallen pine needles con- 
trasts with the dark green foliage of the trees 
themselves ? 


Z SOMETHING TO READ 
(Gti vers as well as children will enjoy prac- 











tically every one of the volumes listed on this 
page last week as having been approved by the 
American librarians and educators as the “twenty-five 
indispensable books” for a school library. Both teach- 
ers and librarians agreed on those twenty-five. Three 
excellent books selected by the teachers but not by the 
librarians were :— 
Riis’ The Making of an American. 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories. 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans. 
Three equally excellent books selected by librarians 
and not included by the teachers were :— 
David Copperfield 


Grimm’s Household Stories. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 














heart into work and done his best; but what he 
has said and done otherwise shall give him no 
peace.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


A MAN is relieved and gay when he has put his 
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Shall We Waste Our Most Valuable By-Product? 


Fed at Home Our Cottonseed Meal and Hulls Would Be Worth Untold Millions 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Ww HAVE just learned that farmers of 

Iredell County are selling corn for 

70 cents per bushel. At present prices 
of hogs, that corn would return a profit 
of 75 cents per bushel above cost of pro- 
duction, if fed prop- 
erly to good feeder 
hogs,” said W. W. 
Shay, our North 
Carolina State Col- 
lege Extension hog 
man, as he showed 
some records of 
hundreds of farm- 
fed herds of hogs 
scattered from the 
mountains to the sea. 
“Give us some figures,” we asked, and 
right there we started something. Mr. 
Shay does not bet—he doesn’t even guess 
when he comes to the subject of feeding 
hogs. Facts and records are the only 
things that will satisfy him. Even then 
he must prove for his own satisfaction 
that they are facts beyond a doubt. 


Cottonseed Meal Pays a Profit in Hog- 
Feeding Ration.—Dealing the facts off 
his finger tips, Mr. Shay said, “For a 
period of years corn has had an average 
market value of about $1 per bushel and 
has been grown by the farmer at a cost 
of 75 cents per bushel. Our records show 
a profit of 75 cents from the same corn, 
fed hogs with a supplementary ration 
furnishing the necessary protein and 
mineral to balance the carbohydrates of 
the corn. Fish meal furnishes the pro- 
tein in our fattenting ration, but it is not 
generally on the market. Mr. Hostetler 
has just completed a feeding test in which 
cottonseed meal was substituted for half 
the fish meal. The hogs made good gains 
and there were no evil effects from the 
cottonseed meal through the 55 days du- 
ration of the test. Cottonseed meal is the 
cheapest source of protein we have and 
is available at all times all over the South. 
The substitution of cottonseed meal for 
half the fish meal will give cheaper gains 
than farmers bave been getting from the 
rations they have fed the thousands of 
hogs sold under our codperative plan.” 





Cc. L, NEWMAN 


“What profit have you gotten from 
corn fed the hogs?” 

“Of course, this varies from obvious 
reasons; but the lowest that hogs have 
paid for corn was $1.35 per bushel and 
the highest was $2.13 per bushel. Our 
hogs have paid from 100 to 200 per cent 
more profit per bushel of corn than the 
farmer could get if the corn had been 
sold at its market price.” 

Similar results have been secured at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station by 
substituting cottonseed meal for 
one-half of the tankage used in 
hog rations commonly fed. This 
substitution at the Nebraska Sta- 
tion—half cottonseed meal and 
half tankage in the place of tank- 
age alone in the ration—has given 
a profit of $2.50 per head more 
than was secured from corn and 
tankage with no cottonseed meal, 
with the meal selling at $35 per 
ton. This gives the Southern 
feeder a profit of about $10 a ton 
more than the Northern feeder 
gives, for cottonseed meal fed to 
hogs and the corn fed with it 
pays a profit ranging from 55 
cents to $1.38 per bushel of corn 


fed. 
II 


Cottonseed Meal Profitable in 
Feeding the Workstock—Again, 
the Iowa and other Northern 


experiment stations have found 
that cottonseed meal fed work 
horses at the rate of one pound 
per day was worth $60 per ton. 


The horses remained in as good health, 
spirits, and endurance while fed cotton- 
seed meal as when fed the accustomed 
ration of corn, oats, and hay alone. Many 
other tests made in the North show ap- 
proximately the same good results, for 
example, that cottonseed meal after pay- 
ing freight for a thousand-mile haul is 
the most profitable and cheapest protein 
feed for hogs, workstock, beef, and dairy 
cattle. And this without crediting the 
meal with its $28 worth of phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen, and potash, 


Ill 


Cottonseed Meal Our Best Dairy Feed. 

Mr. John A. Arey, dairy specialist of 
the North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture, visits dairies all over North 
Carolina and has more accurate knowl- 
edge of feeds and feeding for dairy cat- 
tle than anyone else in the state. 

“What is the best feed Southern farm- 
ers have for dairy cattle?” we asked Mr. 
Arey. 

“Cottonseed meal is the best source of 
protein when it is fed in a mixture with 
corn and oats as mixed grain along with 
a full ration of legume hay or pasturage 
or silage. This is our best dairy feed and 
all grown right here at home. Milk cows 
will pay far above the market value for 
cottonseed meal and other home-grown 
feeds and keep their fertilizing value at 


home.” 
IV 


How We Are Losing $47,000,000 a 
Year—Continuing, Mr. Arey spoke of 
the vast tonnage of cottonseed meal used 
in the dairy industry of the whole coun- 
try. 

“The latest figures,” he said, “are that 
the dairy industry used $60,000,000 worth 
of cottonseed meal and the oleomargarine 
industry used $2,561,000 worth of cotton- 
seed products for the manufacture of 
oleo. About 80 per cent, or $48,000,000 
of the cottonseed meal used to feed cows 
was fed outside the South; and of course 
its fertilizing value which is about three 
fourths of its $28 value per ton of meal 
went out of the South too.” 

“Have you any figures on the fertiliz- 
ing value of cottonseed meal fed dairy 
animals ?”’ 

“Statistics show that about 3,390,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal is the dairy 
industry's share. This meal carries about 
6 per cent nitrogen. Six per cent of 


3,390,000,000 gives 203,400,000 pounds of 
nitrogen worth, at 20 cents per pound, 


$40,680,000. In addition, this cotton- 
seed meal contains about two pounds 
each of potash and phosphoric acid in 
every 100 pounds of meal. This amounts 
to 135,600,000 pounds of these mineral 
fertilizers worth, at 5 cents per pound, 
$6,780,000, all shipped out of the South— 
given away.” 

This added to the value of the nitro- 
gen gives the colossal sum of $47,460,000 
worth of plant food lost to the farmers 
that produced it. But this is not the big- 
gest loss. The biggest loss is the profit 
we miss by not feeding our cottonseed 
meal to cattle in the South. If we would 
feed all our cottonseed meal in the South, 
it would not be many years before we 
would have lands rich enough to produce 
more and better grain, silage, and pas- 
tures than the North produces and this 
in turn would cheapen the cost of pro- 
ducing dairy cattle and dairy products. 


V 


The Golden Opportunity for Livestock 
in the South—‘‘The dairy industry,” con- 
tinued Mr. Arey, “not only consumes 
most of the by-products of wheat and a 
large part of the by-products of other 
grains but also most of the hay, corn, 
fodder and silage, soiling crops, pastures, 
and a large part of coarse grains. It re- 
turns the highest profit for them. All this 
is true of beef cattle so far as feeding 
and saving fertilizer is concerned. 

“Lack of feed is holding the dairy in- 
dustry back in the South. Poor land is 
the cause of the lack of feed. Land has 
been made poor by excessive culture of 
cotton and tobacco. Land is so poor that 
it does not produce profitable crops of 
grain, forage, hay, or pastures. The 
whole system is wrong. We need more 
stock to make profit from our by- 
products. There is not enough stock in 
the South to consume the best dairy feed 
and the most valuable by-product—cot- 
tonseed meal—that the world has ever 
known. And then there is another cot- 
ton by-product, the hulls. They are wasted 
as far as the South is concerned. We are 
top-heavy with crop production and woe- 
fully short on livestock.” 


“What is a good dairy feed made from 
Southern grown products and available 
on practically every Southern farm?” 


“Here is an excellent mixture: 


2 parts crushed corn 
2 parts cottonseed meal 
1 part oats 


This should be fed with a full ration 
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HOME OF SUPERINTENDENT DE LONG RICE AT SHILOH NATIONAL PARK 


Superintendent Rice’s home shows how an attractive home can be made of logs and native rock. 
om ‘ape et shrubbery or foundation planting would perhaps have added further to the natural beauty 
of the building. 





of legume hay. Another and better mix- 
ture for milk production is this :— 

2 parts crushed corn (78 per cent carbohy- 
drates and 7.5 per cent protein) 

2 parts cottonseed meal (41 per cent carbo- 
hydrates and 33 per cent protein) 

1 part oats (60 per cent carbohydrates and 
9.7 per cent protein) 

1 part wheat bran (48 per cent carbohy- 

drates and 12.5 per cent protein) 
Barley with its 70 per cent carbohy- 
drates and 9 per cent protein is also an 
ideal feed for dairy or beef cattle mix- 
ture and makes a good substitute for 
corn. Of course, cattle fed the above 
ration should have a full feed of legume 
hay or pasturage or silage.” 

Cottonseed meal is the most valuable of 
all by-products of any crop and when we 
come into the knowledge of its full use 
we will multiply the profits we get from 
it—profits from animal feed, profits from 
soils enriched, profits from bigger yields 
of crops and crops of greater variety. 

—— 5 | 
‘6 ° ° 
Curing Meat in North Caro- 
. ” 
lina 
HIS is the title of a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station and giving the results of 
work begun years ‘ago under the authority 
of Prof. Dan T. Gray, formerly chief of 
the Division of Animal Industry of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. This 
bulletin is written by Earl H. Hostetler 
and L. H. McKay, of the office of swine 
investigations, and should be ordered by 
farmers now, as the meat curing season 
is near at hand, when we are seeking the 
best methods of feeding and the best 
ration for hogs. 


A letter addressed to the Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, N. C., and asking for 
sulletin No. 249, Curing Meat in North 
Carolina, will bring a free copy to all 
North Carolina farmers. 


Just to show how useful this bulletin 
is right now we reproduce the “conclu- 
sions” that the authors’ have drawn: 


1. That feed does affect subsequent shrink- 
age of meat in cure. 

2. That meat from hogs fed on a limited 
grain ration and grazed on peanuts—then be- 
ing finished in drylot on full grain ration, 
will shrink less than that from hogs full fed 
the same grain ration in drylot for the entire 
period. 

3. That meat from hogs grazed on peanuts 
as against that from hogs grazed on soybeans 
—on a limited grain ration, then being fin- 
ished on full feed in drylot—will shrink 
slightly less than that from the soybean 
grazed hogs. 

4. That meat from hogs fed a limited grain 
ration and grazed on soybeans shrinks ap- 
proximately the same as the meat from the 
hogs full fed in drylot. 

5. That meat cured by the wet cure will 
shrink less than that from the dry 
cure—the difference in these trials 
averaging 1.6 per cent in favor of 
the wet cure. 


6. That of the three cuts common- 
ly cured, bacon sides shrink least, 
with hams and shoulders shrinking 
about the same. The average shrink- 
age in these trials was 15 per cent 
for bacon sides, 21-22 per cent for 
hams, and 23 per cent for shoulders. 

7. That there is little difference 
in the shrinkage when wood smoke 
or liquid smoke is used on meat. 


RL 


Identifying Rocks 


“UNJHERE can I senda rock and 
find out what sort of rock 
it is?” 


Send it to the State Depart 


ment of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh, N. C. .- 
n 


you live in North Carolina 
South Carolina, specimens should 
be sent to Geologist, Clemson 
College, and in Virginia to Geol- 
ogist, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


peti Store Enough Turnips.—Last 
fall I had two acres of turnips that 
were very fine, but as they were a little 











dull on the market I did not try to mar 
ket them all; so I stored away 20 bushels 
in hills, putting 10 bushels in each 
hill. During the winter I sold these 
readily at $1.50 per bushel. Had 




















more demand than I could supply. With 
my hired help I could have stored at 
least 100 bushels in a day which would 
have been the most profitable day’s work 
of the entire year. Those left in the 
field froze. They did not even furnish 
a supply of greens, as I had expected 
they would, and were a total loss. 


FARMER. 


* * * 





Sold Too Many Early Pullets.— | 
Tempted by the fancy prices offered for | 
my early-hatched chickens I sold more | 
than I had intended without realizing my | 
mistake. I thought pullets from my 
second hatch would lay almost as early 
as the first. The few I kept of the first 
hatch are now (November 9) laying well 
while the second-early hatch has not 
measured up to my expectations. I find 
that truly I have sold the “goose that 
laid the golden egg.” MRS. T. J. W. 

6 * 

Lost Calves That Licked Paint Cans. 
—When we had our house painted, we 
made the mistake of allowing the paint- 
ers to leave the empty paint cans where 
the calves could get to them and lick 
them, with the result that we lost three 
nice calves in one day, besides time and 
medicine spent in trying to save them. 

MRS. J. P. R. A. 
* * * 

Four Costly Mistakes in Building —On 
the front of my house I didn’t pro- 
vide a gutter to carry off the water. The 
result was I had a rotten porch floor and | 
rotten sills when my house was appar- 
ently new, besides the inconvenience of 
the family in doing without the use of | 
the porch for several summers. 








2. Another serious mistake was in hav- 
ing a shoddy door step, which has not 
only been a bother to every member of 
the family but has caused a serious crip- 
ple in the home. 

3. Several years ago I built a small | 
back bed room on the end of the porch. | 
We needed this room, but the greatest 
pleasure has been taken from the use of 
it because I failed to cover one small 
place when I shingled the roof. Every 
time it rains the bed has to be moved 
(not a very pleasant job a cold winter 
night). Several times all the bed cloth- 
ing has been water soaked and partly 
ruined. 

"¢ Another mistake I made was when 
didn’t cover a feed shed in time. For 
ame. years the leakage from the roof 
a badly damaged valuable feed, the 
coring has decayed, and the moldy feed 
— killed several of my stock. I am 
usy of late doing repair work on my 
Place. R. T. W 
aero Note.—These were indeed four 

a and costly mistakes. One redeeming 
~ pe about them is R. T. W.’s confession 
of error, followed by an implied resolve to 
make reparation. Hope he doesn’t weaken 
m his “repair work” until his family can 
enjoy an all-weather porch, safety-first 
steps, and cozy warm beds under water- 
— roofs, and the livestock ration is 

ree of moldy hay. Will not R. T. W. 
write The Progressive Farmer again just 
48 soon as he has brought all this to pass? 

* * * 

idn’ i ail : 

As idn’t Follow Recipe-—I failed to use 

e full amount of sugar called for in a 
a pickle recipe because it seemed too 
uch, and the pickle promptly fer- 
mented, L. R. M 





* * * 


a Write for Government Bulletins. 
a i to make the mistake of not writ- 
. : t 1e Department of Agriculture for 

€ ulletins that are put out by them. 
port isa bulletin on almost every farm 
- m of importance that will be sent 

any farmer for the asking. Be 
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40 Minutes of Music 


—on a Single Record 


UT of the wonder-working laboratory of Thomas A. Edison, 
creator of the phonograph, has come another revolutionizing 
invention, an instrument and a record that render 40 MINUTES 
OF RE-CREATED MUSIC ON ONE DOUBLE-FACED RECORD. 
These new records are no larger size than short-playing rec- 
ords. Long selections —symphonies, operas, dinner music, 
and complete recital programs — that formerly required an 
album of records, may now be contained complete on a 
single Edison Record. Now you can listen to this choice 
concert music just as comfortably as though you were 
actually seated in Carnegie Hall or the dining room of 
the Commodore Hotel. 


With the same stroke of genius, Thomas A. Edison 
has also lowered the cost of phonograph music. A 
5- or 6-minute, present-day record costs at least 75c. 
An Edison 24-minute record costs only $1.75 or 44 
cents for six minutes of music. An Edison 40-min- 
ute record costs only $2.50 or 38c for six minutes 
of music. Edison Long-Playing Records, there- 
fore, cut the cost of phonograph music in half. 
And you don’t haveto jump up every few min- 
utes to change records. Never before was good 
music so economical and convenient. 


As soon as production of the Long-Play- 
ing Phonograph catches up with the great 
demand, Mr. Edison has made arrange- 
ments to supply present Edison owners 
with an attachment which converts their 
instruments into Long-Playing Phono- 
graphs at a comparatively small charge. 


Your Edison dealer invites you to hear this rare 
musical treat. Write jor descriptive booklet. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N.J. 















The New Edison 
Long-Playing Phonograph 

Console No. 3 — (Mahogany) — in 
the new fashionable shade, Trafalgar 
Brown. 

This Long-Playing Phonograph 
costs no more than old-fashioned, 
short-playing phonographs. 

In selecting your phonograph, re- 
member that only the New Edison 
Phonograph has ever dared the test 
of side-by-side comparison with the 
living artist. 

All Edison Records are recorded 
by Mr. Edison’s secret) process. 
Absolutely no distortion. 





















































































The NEW 


EDISON 


LONG PLAYING 


PHONOGRAPH 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 
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Among the Winners at Columbia 


The South Carolina State Fair Set New High Standards for Exhibits in All Lines 
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Standing, left to right, county agents having boys on state judging team, with counties: G. H. Stewart, cs BE oe Pile Eg pees | 5 Bs eee | ; : ; Th 
Marlboro; S. W. Epps, Dillon; Z. D. Robertson, Allendale; M. M. McCord, Georgetown; S. M. Byars, Ander- 4 ne : hon 
son; T. A. Bowen, Pickens; C. L. McCoslan, Calhoun; W. F. Howell, Lancaster. Below, left to right) mem- Pad es —_ , m4 With 
bers of club boys’ judging team, with counties: Carlie Jones, Dillon; Clyde Usher, Marlboro; Dargan Gandy, ies : i it 
Georgetown; Frank Corley, McCormick; George Chavis, Allendale; James Mastus, Anderson; Leon Clayton, . kind 
Pickens; Peele Wise, Calhoun; Ferry Hammond, Lancaster (winner of first place). nd 
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Some folks say that the present generation is not as good as Th 
the last. This is a big error so far as club work is concerned A: 
for there is J. G. Grant, Jr., of Chester County, S. C., with | 
the ten ears of corn that won sweepstakes at the State Fair more 
this year. Grant did just what Pat Boland did last year— He s 
beat everybody’s uncles and daddies as well as all the boys. than 
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pod? This bunch of two-legged and four-legged youngsters came from Spartanburg 
County, S. C., to the State Fair at Columbia to have a good time and to learn a lot. 





EIGHT SOWS OF THE CLEMSON BERKSHIRE HERD 

Grand champion sow stands crosswise in foreground. Aren’t they beauties ? heart: 
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CLEMSON REVELATION—AGED BOAR _ 

Undefeated aged boar and grand champion at all fairs 1926, which included the 
National Swine Show, Ohio State Fair, Indiana State Fair, Tennessee State Fair, 
South Carolina State Fair, Seutheasterm Fair, Atlanta, Tri-State Fair, Memphis. 





Above—Clemsen Revelation Lady, junior yearling y 
sow. Undefeated junior yearling and grand cham- any 
pion sow 1926, having won first awards at the Na- don 
tional Swine Show, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, South- e 
eastern Fair, Atlanta, Ohie State Fair, Tennesse? heave: 
State Fair, Indiana State Fair, South Carolina State 
Fair. If anyone has seen a more beautiful sow thas The 
this, please send in her picture. shal] 


Left—This is the Guernsey delegation of calves from Isaiah 
Chesterfield County attending the State Fair at 4 
lumbia. You will see that they brought their .~ 
boys with them and are showing the boys before AS 
camera man. Look at this picture and you it 

a mighty fine lot of calves and boys. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








A Royal Neighbor 


WwHex Marie, queen of Roumania was 
touring the United States, she de- 
sired, above all other things to meet 
American farmers and their wives. 

She rules over a 
nation of farming 
people, and naturally 
she was desirous of 
studying our rural 
people close at hand. 
When her train 
crossed North Da- 
kota it was arranged 
that farmers and 
their wives might 
come aboard her car, 
and visit with the Queen as they rode to 
the next stations. 

It was a sincere approach to people 
who live on the land. 

The reports of the visits given by the 
farmers’ wives were very interesting. 
With one accord they said, “She is the 
kind of a woman we would like to have 
as a neighbor.” 





DR, HOLLAND 


There is no higher tribute that can be 
paid to a human being than to be of such 
a disposition and character that other 
people would love to live near us. 

The greatest man is the neighbor man. 

A man of my home city refused $2,000 
more than he had asked for his home. 
He said, “My neighbors are worth more 
than money. I have lived among them 
half of my life, and they are the kind of 
people I want to bury me at last.” 

City life tends to kill neighborliness. 
People are so huddled up, and move so 
often that the roots of human affection 
cannot strike deep. 


Out in the country it is different. 
Longer residence, and similarity of em- 
ployment knit human hearts together. 

A neighbor is like a pool of water that 
reflects our faces back to us. My neigh- 
bor is my other self. He helps me to 
develop my better self. 

When death comes, who like a faith- 
ful neighbor can come and help to heal 
the bruises of sorrow? When sickness 
Visits us, it is the foot-fall of our neigh- 
bors at the doorsill that gives us courage. 
When the gladness of wedding music fills 
the house, there is no adornment like the 
a of our neighbors who understand 

A man moved into a new community, 
and asked a wise old farmer what sort 
of a neighborhood it was. The old resi- 
dent asked, “What kind of a community 
did you leave ?” 

“They were the worst lot of people 
among whom I ever lived,” replied the 
new comer. 

Spake the old timer, “That’s what 
you'll find here. A bad neighbor always 
has bad neighbors.” 

A shrewd pharisee asked Jesus, “And 
Who is my neighbor ?” 

The Master told the story of the Good 
a. Ever since that day a good 

Bhbor has been one who understands 
loves, and helps. 


et 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ASAIN I say unto you, That if two of 
a you shall agree on earth as touching 
mg that they shall ask, it shall be 
h © for them of my Father which is in 
faven—Matt. 18:19. 
<a wilderness and the solitary place 
all rejoice, and blossom as the rose.— 
Saiah 35-1, 
Se A) 


A Strip of muslin or cotton flannel 

Sewed to the lower edge of short 
blankets will keep them tucked in at the 
Oot of the bed and allow plenty of cov- 
ts for one’s shoulders. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
+ «+ + BUICK WILL BUILDTHEM - + - 
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For the ninth consecutive year Buick has 
won first choice of space at the National 
Automobile Show. 


This is Leadership! For this honor goes 
annually to the member of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce with 
the year’s largest volume of business. 


Chance plays no part in this award. It is 
conferred upon the car in which the 
buyers of America have invested a 
plurality of their dollars. 


It has gone to Buick every year since 
1918 because Buick has built better motor 
cars, and continually put back the savings 
of increased volume and engineering de- 
velopment into still greater value. 


Nine continuous years of leadership! For 
any other car to equal this would mean 
retaining continuous leadership until 
1936—almost another decade. 


The industrial history of America records 
no more brilliant achievement than these 
nine successive yearsof Buick dominance. 





A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 








Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
advertisements. Ten thousand have aesenees 
poms offer on “REO” Cluster - 
p, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 

anized Roo 
board, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 
uildings, etc. Permanent, easy 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufact 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
Roo! weather-proof, 


G Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1274 Butler St., 
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: The Christmas Present 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is your choice among periodicals. What pleases 
you will please your friends. Subscriptions are acceptable gifts, a welcome reminder 
of the giver every week throughout the year. We have prepared an artistic card 
announcement stating one is to receive THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER with your 
compliments which we mail when requested. We make the subscription price very 
low as follows:— 


5 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year, $3.00 
3 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year, $2.00 
1 Subscription, New or Renewal, One Year, Always, $1.00 


You can include your own renewal subscription at these special rates, when 
« ordering 3, 5, or more subscriptions at one time. 


Send the names of your friends promptly. We will mail the announcement card 
so as to be delivered on Christmas day and you will have satisfactorily solved some 


of your Christmas problems. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SEVENTEEN IS GROWN UP 


By A. E. DEWAR 


Author of “‘The Road to Carolina” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Duncan McAfee...16-year-old orphan 
NS 00 cone i A Moravian Leader 
Orchard Pioneer 
Agnes Sawyer....The girl im the story 
NGI: sae00c0ee pexwares Her father 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


HE year 1770 found Duncan McAfee, 16-year- 

old orphan, traveling with a band of Mo- 
ravians from Pennsylvania to the frontier 
settlements of Carolina. 

Duncan’s father had been killed by a fall- 
ing tree soon after the family had come to 
Pennsylvania in 1766. His mother had died 
three months before. All this had moved 
Brother Grundvig, Moravian leader, to sym- 
pathy. He found that the boy had an uncle 
in Hillsborough, North Carolina, and had of- 
fered to send him to this relative by the first 
wagon train that went down to the Moravian 
settlement in that colony. Duncan had ac- 
cepted that offer, but only because he wanted 
to get away from Bethlehem and the country 
around it. In the village he had been shy 
and apparently timid. This was a habit of 
deception that had grown on him, just as 
there had grown on him the habit of break- 
ing his trail in the woods, of doubling back 
to see if he was followed, of always keeping 
under cover. To make others think he was 
young and futile was good cover of one sort, 
just as a good screen of dogwood was good 
cover of another sort. He cherished his skill 
in both. 

At Frederickstown, the Moravians, fearing 
attacks from the Cherokees, joined with a 
family by the name of Orchard, also on the 
road to Carolina. Their first night out, while 
exploring some distance from the camp, Dun 
can was suddenly surprised to hear a girl’s 
voice call “Help!” 

He led her back to camp. “I told Dad I 
could make it to your camp. We saw the 
fire through the trees. We've broken an axle 
and had to stop. He wants you to wait and 
let us go on with you,” she explained. 

The Moravians and Orchard readily agreed 
The girl turned shyly toward Duncan to thank 
him for his kindness and then getting a full 
look at the boy as he squatted by the fire 
she suddenly laughed, “‘Why, you are noth- 
ing but a little boy, aren’t you? Come, show 
me the way back.” 


Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER If 


“They Killed Poor Gus” 

AWYER’S new axle was in place by 
S morning and the four wagons started 

off together. Duncan saw little of 
the girl, but only because he kept out of 
sight. He felt strangely irritated by that 
remark of hers, “just a little boy.” 

In the middle of the morning, he came 
up to Orchard suddenly and asked to bor- 
row his rifle for a little. The man raised 
his eyebrows. 

“Now, sonny,” he said, “you know that 
I can’t take any risks on losing that 
piece.” 

For a second Duncan did not look like 
a little boy. 

“I won't lose it,” he promised and a 
second later Orchard, much to his sur- 
prise, found himself handing out the rifle. 

The boy worked back toward the hills, 
angling south to keep abreast the wagons. 
He was out of the belt of farms shortly. 
Noon came, he drank at a stream, and 
tightened his belt. In the early afternoon 
he found a place where deer, had come 
down to water. He followed the track. 
Toward five six deer rose out of the tall 
grass ahead of him; white tails bobbed 
up and down as they fled from shelter. 
The long rifle cracked; one halted. 

He wanted to bring the buck in, not 
cut up and the choice bits saved. So he 
took his belt, tied one end to its horns 
and started to drag the carcass into 
camp. Fortunately the route was down 
hill. 


It was evening before he struck the 
road, dark when he saw the lights ahead. 
He untied the buck and with a good deal 
of groaning, for he was tired out by this 
time, lifted the animal to his shoulders. 
Then with the left hand gripping one 
fore foot and one hind foot and the right 


swinging the rifle, he stumbled along to- 
ward the camp. They heard him com- 
ing and there was a ring around the fire. 
For this reason he straightened up and 
strode the few remaining yards bravely 
and threw the buck on the ground in front 
of the coals. 

Orchard was looking at him with a 


scowl. To him, Duncan handed the rifle. 
“One bullet, one patch, and one 
charge,” he said, “here’s the rest. I 


cleaned the rifle, but I'll give it another 
polish in the morning.” 


II 


E PERCEIVED then, with some as- 

tonishment, that no one was paying 
much attention to him. The buck got a 
glance and a word but no more. 

The eyes of all of them swung back to 
the bedraggled man who sat across the 
fire. He went on with the story that 
Duncan's arrival seemed to have cut off. 

“We put up a good fight, yes sir,” he 
declared, “but what could four of us do? 
They killed poor Gus—I saw that—and 
maybe Pete and Jim, anyway they haven't 
turned up vet. I got off in the brush and 


pretty safe. The Indians or robbers 
wouldn't try it again right away, would 
they? 

“Might,” said Duncan and 
stripping off the hide. 


went on 


It was exciting though, wasn’t it? They 
had always lived east of the Susque- 
hanna, she and her father, but land was 
too high there, so he had sold out and 
was going down the Dan River. 


Ill 


T WAS a nervous outfit that broke 
camp the next day. By noon they 
would pass the scene of the robbery and 
murder of which they had heard. The sole 
survivor of that trouble had gone, headed 
back north to civilization. 

In the afternoon they came to Staun- 
ton, the seat of the courthouse of 
Augusta County. The danger was over. 

Their experiences were not rated very 
highly at Staunton, they found. To their 
story, the tavern keeper remarked drily: 

“There’s a pack of liars abroad these 
days. He got a good meal from ye, I'll 
venture.” 





























“Around the fire just back of the men on the ground, stood four silent figures. The 


firelight glinted on the barrels of their pistols. 


by the fire.” 


looked back, and there they were driving 
off our wagons as cool as you please. 
How many? Fifty anyway, I should 
guess. Paint and feathers and war 
whoops. They can talk about there be- 
ing peace with the Cherokees, but I 
know !” 

Sawyer looked serious. He was a tall 
blue eyed fellow, with a bold enough air, 
but Duncan saw his eye rest on his 
daughter and knew what was troubling 
him. She saw it too, perhaps, and so 
spoke up. 

“But they wouldn't attack a big train 
like this, with four wagons and lots of 
men.” 

Orchard shook his head. 

“Only two fighting men, sister,” he 
corrected. “Our German friends here 
won't do any shooting.” 


“Three,” she said. “Duncan can shoot 
like everything. I can too, a little.” 


Duncan felt a great warmth sweep 
over him. At that moment he could 
have prostrated himself at her feet. He 
did nothing of the sort, of course, but 
only sat stilland looked peculiarly blank. 

Duncan went to work dressing the buck 
shortly after that, and the girl came and 
sat alongside. It was a bloody and rather 
grisly job, and she shivered appropriately 
for a minute. Soon, however, she was 
deep in the story of the newcomer. He 
had been with a party, surprised this sidé 
of Augusta Court House. He thought 
his assailants were Indians; her father 
wasn’t so sure. Anyway, since the raid 
had just been made, they ought to be 


The pistols menaced the men who lay 
Sawyer said no more. Both he and 
Orchard began to be a little ashamed of 
their fears. Duncan listened to the talk 
for awhile and slipped back to the 


wagons. 
IV 


OMEONE was stirring around in the 

back of the Sawyer wagon. Duncan 
sat down and observed it. Presently the 
canvas parted. A slim leg reached out 
tentatively; its mate followed. Then the 
boy saw a crumpled mass of skirts ap- 
pear as the possessor wiggled on her 
stomach over the end of the wagon box 
to the ground. 

It was the Sawyer girl. She shook her 
skirts down and looked sharply around. 
Duncan, somewhat scandalized within, 
met her gaze calmly. She looked pro- 
voked at first, and then laughed. 

“They're dreadful unhandy after leg- 
gin’s,” she admitted, “but Dad said that 
I couldn’t parade around in my boy 
clothes. Come on, let’s see the town.” 


There was little to see. The tavern, a 
few stores, a clump of log houses, a 
block house with palisades around it, 
made up the total. They went to the end 
of main street, swung around by the 
backs of the houses and came back 
around the side of the tavern. As they 
turned the corner, a man almost ran into 
them. He gave an exclamation, turned 
and walked quickly away. 

“Wait here,” Duncan ordered. He 
slipped after the man. The fellow looked 
back, quickened his pace and turned into 
a cabin a few doors away. Duncan came 


back to find the girl gone. He found her 
at the wagons a few minutes later, and 
was surprised to find her very distant. 


She didn’t like, is seemed, to have boys 
giving her orders. Duncan remembered 
that his tone was somewhat peremptory, 
He did not think the point worth argu. 
ing; there was another thing on his 
mind. He went to Brother Steiner. 

“You remember that fellow who tray- 
eled with us out of Mecklenburg?” he 
asked. “I think I saw him in town.” 

The news seemed to mean nothing to 
Brother Steiner. He was too happy in 
thinking that the dangers of the trip were 
over. Duncan tried Sawyer with no bet- 
ter results. The boy was not willing to 
risk being laughed at by saying outright 
what he feared, and the man hardly knew 
what he was driving at. . 

They got in a good bit of travel be- 
fore night. Duncan suggested that it 
might be well to mount guard. The men 
laughed. Orchard said: 

“You do it, Sonny.” 


He did exactly that. When Orchard 
was asleep, he took his gun from where 
it lay beside the man, shinned up a tree 
a little back from the fire and sat there 
in the crotch till morning. Nothing hap- 
pened. He climbed down, but not quite 
soon enough. Orchard saw him and 
laughed at him, and then spoke harshly 
about his taking his rifle. 


V 


HEY took the left road when they 

reached the forks. The day was un- 
eventful. Duncan dozed in the wagon. 
Once and awhile he was called out to 
help with the wheels when the wagolis 
got stuck on a steep grade. 

When the train made camp again, Dun- 
can did not even dare to suggest keeping 
guard again. He was still a bit appre- 
hensive but also very sleepy. He sat by 
while the crowd made ready for bed. 
The Sawyer girl slept in their wagon and 
the wife and Orchard and the smallest 
child in theirs. The men and older chil- 
dren rolled up by the fire. 


It went against the grain of Duncan's 
half Indian training to sleep out in the 
open by a bright fire. He never did it 
and so no one missed him around the fire. 
Only Orchard pulled his rifle under him 
so no one could sneak it away. 


What the boy did was merely to go of 
under the farthest wagon—it was the one 
he had ridden in all day—and lie down 
behind one of the wheels. He did not 
mean to go to sleep, but he put his head 
down so that he could see the whole 
scene, the fire, the prone figures around 
it and the forest beyond, with the whole 
picture cut up by the spokes of the 
wagon wheel into sections like pieces of 
cranberry pie. 

VI 


T WAS some time later that Duncan 

came to himself with a start. He was 
cold and frightened. Yet as he looked 
everything seemed the same. No one had 
moved around the fire; the forest was 
quiet. 

Then suddenly a woman's scream 
broke the stiliness. Duncan quivered with 
excitement, but something kept him still 
He looked toward the fire again, expect 
ing to see the men jump to their feet, 
the commotion of a camp alarmed. 


He saw nothing more than he had see? 
the moment before. The campfire st 
burned steadily. For a second Duncan 
thought he must have heard that scream 
in a nightmare. The next instant he sa¥- 


Around the fire just back of the me@ 


on the ground, stood four silent figure 
The firelight glinted on the barrels 
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their pistols. The pistols menaced the 
men who lay by the fire. 

A man came striding quickly over to 
the fire. He kicked the coals and a flame 
sprang up. It showed a fellow in buck- 
skin garb, with his face painted red and 
black like an Indian. The light showed 
faintly like countenances on the other 
men, faces like grotesque masks of de- 
mons. 

“Stand up,” said the leader and lashed 
out with a boot. 

Brother Steiner rose. 


“Where’s the money?” the bandit asked | 


shortly. 

Steiner shook his head. 

The man whipped out a pistol and put 
the muzzle to the Moravian’s ear. He 
looked past to the men who were fumb- 
ling with the wagons. 

“Round the horses up,” he ordered, 
“The wagons we won't bother with. Put 
anything worth taking in sacks and tie 
them on.” 

He turned back to Steiner. 

“I know you've got it,” he declared. 
“And I haven’t time to waste. If you 
won't tell I'll just blow the top of your 
head off and go on to the next man.” 

Brother Steiner said nothing. A long 


second passed. Then some one cried out: | 


‘T’ll show you. Don’t shoot him.” 

It was one of the Moravians. The ban- 
dit captain jerked the fellow to his feet. 
They went off together toward the wagon. 
Brother Steiner sank to the ground. 

A figure flashed across the space be- 
tween the wagons and the fire. A man 
got to his knees and held out his arms. 

“Father,” cried a frightened voice, “Oh 
Dad.” 

Duncan's heart began to pound harder. 
Still he lay quiet. 

The bandit leader came striding back. 
He carried a bag in his hand. 

“Ready?” he asked. “Got their guns? 
No shots in the back, you know. All 
right, we'll go.” 

VII 


E TURNED, then halted suddenly and 
moved toward the fire. His voice 
took on a new note. 

“What's this?” he asked. “A girl, eh, 
and young, and pretty too, as sure as I’m 
a sinner.” 

He reached out a hand. Of a sudden, 
the three figures by the fire took on a 
sudden life, like black silhouettes out- 
lined against a fiery curtain. The man on 
the ground leaped. The captain, still 
holding the girl’s arm, stepped back; 
there was a flash of flame and the crash 
of a pistol shot. 

Suddenly the movement was over. 


Sawyer sank slowly to his knees; his | 


head dropped. The girl hung limp on the 
man’s arm. He spoke to one of his 
men. 

“Take her in front of you. No tricks, 

mind.” 
, They melted into the darkness. Noth- 
ing left but a dying fire, five men who 
stared at each other, and another who 
Would never look at anything on this 
earth again. 

Duncan got to his feet. He felt numb 
all over. Yet he knew what he was go- 
mg to do. Quickly he ran toward the 
timber, and once in it he made straight 
for the sound of branches crashing where 
a herd of horses was being driven through 
the wood. He went plunging through the 
darkness until the snort of frightened 

Ses, the crashing of brush, showed the 

of captured stock was close at 

. A big black figure loomed up close 

at his hand. Duncan grabbed the mane 

and jumped. The horse reared but he 

Gained his seat. Then he put his head 

down out of the way of the branches and 

his heels in. The gelding crashed 

Behind he could hear the shouts 

the raiders as they crowded at the 

of their capture. 

(Continued next week) 
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NEW SOURCES OF LONG LIFE 
NEW FACTORS OF THRIFT 
















































OIL CHANGES 
A YEAR 





High among Oldsmobile’s LANDAU 
new features of known value = ®©¥ BY FISHER 
and improvements of proven $] 19 QO 
worth stand oil filter, dual F. O. B. LANSING 
air cleaning, crankcase ven- 

tilation. 


Maintaining lubrication free 
of dirt, free of grit and free of 
harmful excessive dilution, 
they establish new sources of 
long life . . . they introduce 
new factors of thrift . . . they 
bring to Oldsmobile owners 
a new measure of satisfaction: 


3 to 4 oil changes a year! 


OLDSMOBILE 
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Edition, Illastrated 

CW Catalog of Surplus 
Army and Navy Goode 

Hundreds of BARGAINS in Shirts, 





WE GUARANTEE P i F ad- 
Our Advertisements (ericnens RELIABLE “I in writing ad- 
ron and ome goods - eqhecres 

‘ t 
Guaranteed Reliable 5275.00 garcc% Shy wii revere any anent 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 




















ued purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, on any one 
~ he ‘ARMER advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
— sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 








try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

. does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
=——S — buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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Get rid of the smoke-house with its 
dirt, labor and fire risk; save that 
part of meat that oozes out in the 
heat of the smoke-house and drips 
into the fire. Use Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt and you too can enjoy a flavor 
that is unsurpassed and that will not 
fry out. Genuine hickory wood smoke 
on pure salt — put there by the Ed- 
wards process. Just salt and smoke, 
nothing else. As the salt draws the 
moisture from the meat, the smoke 





“My wife and I have found that using Old Hick- 
ory Smoked Salt is mere play compared to the 
smoke-house method of curing meat. It saves the 
cost of building a smoke-house and all the work 
of smoking. The smoke flavor does not fry out of 
the hams and bacons and make the drippings too 
strong for other cookings. The flavor is unsur- 
passed. No noticeable shrinkage and our meat 
has kept perfectly. By following your directions 
nobody can fail to get good results.” —C. A. 
Warner, Butterfield, Minn. 





penetrates the meat from rind to 
bone, preserving and flavoring it 
uniformly, mildly, deliciously. Mr. 
W. M. Nelson, of Red Oak, Iowa, 
says: “The only fault I find with Old 
Hickory is that the meat is too good 
and we eat it too fast and also too 
much of it.” 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 








TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND 


MOKED 





SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 413-433 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio e 


cooking. 


PERRO cevcccccccoccescccsceesee 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
and booklet No. 433D of suggestions for better methods of curing and 


| manner. 





Pioneer. 
Bill Says: 


“When you're drivin’ over 

bad roads, in bad weather, with 

our car, then’s the time the 

oneer Engine Support earns 
its cost. It keeps engine steady 
when most needed. Lessens 
vibration an’ keeps crankcase 
arms from breakin’. Sets per- 
manently those already bro- 
ken.” Use as a brace for 
three or four speed auxiliary COSTS 
transmission. ONLY 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp’n 
102 Port Watson Street $3 00 


Cortland, N. Y. at your dealer’s 


Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 


Engine Support 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progreasive Farmer.” 


IF YOU WANT 
‘HIGHEST PRICES FOR 
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Satsumas 


Our stock of “Owari” strain Sat- 
sumas is exceptionally fine, consist- 
ing of many thousands of properly 
grown trees. 


Write for New 


Price List 
of the Summit line of citrus fruits, 
pecans, walnuts, peaches, pears, 


plums, persimmons, grapes, orna- 
mentals and the like. Address 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Monticello, Florida 























OOFING“FE 


Buy Direct from Factory E 
Metal Roofing—Asphalt Roofing—Wire Fence 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write for our catalog and money saving prices. 

Mailed on request. 















SUPERIOR ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 Cincinnati, Ohfe 





The Progressive Farmer 


Shop Training for Farm Boys 


A Valuable Course—Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Farm Shop Instruction a Part 


of Agricultural Course 


poke shop instruction is a part of the 

course in vocational agriculture in 
our rural high schools. Every effort is 
made to conduct the course in a practical 
The boys are taught such farm 
jobs as building poultry houses, repairing 
farm machinery, sharpening tools, mend- 
ing harness, and making articles to be 
used about the home. 

The shop work is closely related to 
the agricultural studies. For example, 
during the year that the class is studying 
animal husbandry, the shop work consists 
of building such equipment as is needed 
in raising hogs, poultry, and cattle. Very 
often, for practice, the class in agricul- 
ture builds a poultry house, or other equip- 
ment, for a farmer in the community, 
the farmer furnishing the material and 
the boys the labor. 

To give some idea of the amount of 
shop work done by the vocational boys 
the report of North Carolina shows that 
in one year the boys in vocational high 
schools equipped 1,200 shops on their 
home farms, built 266 poultry houses, 
114hog houses, 269 self-feeders, 392 poul- 
try coops, and built and repaired 158 
fences, 


Repairing Farm Equipment in 
a Virginia School 

HE shop work at Amherst, Va., is 

confined to real farm jobs. Last year 
the boys in the agricultural class brought 
to the school shop all the old tools and 
small implements that they had at home 
and we repaired them during January 
and February. At first the people in the 
community thought it was a joke and 
they laughed at us. But after some of 
the fathers and the members of the 
school board visited our shop and saw 
the work that was being done they de- 
cided that it was worth while and that 
the training was valuable. The best evi- 
dence of their belief in this kind of work 
is the fact that many farmers who first 
poked fun at us are now sending us 
equipment to be repaired. 

The following list will give some idea 
of the amount and nature of the work, 
and it might be well to add that all of 
these tools were used last summer, and, 
with the exception of one axe that was 
tempered too hard, gave perfect satisfac- 
tion. In fact the work was so satisfac- 
tory that a number of farmers whose 
tools we repaired are going to send us 
work in preference to local blacksmiths 
and carpenters. 

60 cultivator teeth drawn, resharpened, and 


tempered 

10 plow points drawn, resharpened, and tem- 
pered 

100 harrow teeth drawn, resharpened, and 


tempered 
6 axes drawn, resharpened, and tempered 
4 picks drawn, resharpened, and tempered 
3 mattocks drawn, resharpened, and tem- 
pered 


2 wrecking bars, made from car axles 

—_ timber saws cleaned, sharpened, 

12 hand saws cleaned, sharpened, and set 

5 auger bits sharpened 

2 drill bits sharpened 

12 plane bits sharpened 

3 bridles repaired (new parts supplied and 
stitched) 

4 hame straps (stitched) 

6 tie reins with snaps (riveted) 

1 complete set of harness (new parts sup- 
plied, cleaned, and put in No. 1 condition) 


W. REID WILLIAMS, Jr, 
Agricultural Instructor, Amherst, Va, 


Agricultural Class Builds and 


Pays for Shop 


N THE fall of 1924 the agricultural 
class of the Fairview High School, 
Steadman, S. C., decided that they would 
like to have a farm shop at the school, 
They and their teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture talked the matter over in class 
and decided to build a shop. 

The department of agriculture of the 
school had put on a fair in October and 
made some money. The teacher asked 
the fair association for money to buy 
about $60 worth of tools. The State De- 
partment of Vocational Agricultural Ed- 
ucation paid half on these tools. The 
tools were needed to build the shop, so 
they were ordered while the boys were 
getting the lumber. 

The class drew plans and worked out 
a bill of lumber for a shop 24 by 30 feet. 
Each boy cut a large tree from his fath- 
er’s farm and hauled it to the nearest 
mill. It was sawed into a bill of lumber 
given him in the class. He then took the 
lumber to the school grounds. In this 
way the lumber was secured for the shop. 
It was decided to cover with tin and 
prices were secured on tin by the class 
from several places. The best price se- 
cured was $40. The class thought that 
enough could be made on a barbecue to 
buy the tin and pay for the sawing of 
the lumber. 

The lumber was gotten to the school 
grounds in time to begin building after 
Christmas. One class period a week was 
given for work on the shop. Working 
along in this manner the shop was com- 
pleted in the spring. 

When the shop was completed a bat- 
becue was given and was attended by a 
large crowd. The barbecue was served 
in the shop. Enough was made on this 
‘cue to pay for the tin and the bill for 
sawing and the class had a shop worth 
about $200. 

The next fall the boys went to the 
woods and cut some trees to be sawed 
into lumber for making handles and for 
farm repair work. They began to make 
axe handles, hammer handles, single 
trees, etc. During their first year the 
boys made $150 to $200 worth of farm 
shop products while they were learning. 
This year a forge will be put in so that 
blacksmith work can be carried on in the 
farm shop. J. P. MURPHREY, 

Fairview School, Steadman, S. C. 





VOCATIONAL BOYS IN A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, BUILDING A FARM SHOP 
Every consolidated school should have a shop building. 
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December 4, 1926 


Our Birthday Party 


A. T. Hendren 


NDREW T. Hendren, Wilkesboro, 
N. C., was born December 5, 1868, 
and reared on a farm in his native coun- 
ty of Wilkes, N. C. He married Miss 
Eugenia Hillard, of 


Iredell County, N. 
C., in 1890. Their 
children are Effie, 
Luther, Naomie, and 
Russell. Mr. Hen- 
dren has for many 
years been county 


agent of his native 
county where he has 
labored earnestly 
and efficiently since 
1911. Here is what he has to say of 
the work he loves so well:— 

“We have 5,009 farms in our county. 
My ambition is to see clover growing on 
every one of them. We used last year 
1,000 tons of ground limestone and sow- 
ed 1,000 acres in clover. We have re- 
cently established a codperative cream- 
ery, and have organized fruit and poul- 
try associations. These associations are 
bringing the people together and making 
them understand each other as nothing 
else has done. I have outlined a big job 
but I am doing my very best to accom- 
plish it. I commenced county agent 
work in 1911 in my home county and 
have staid with it continuously till now.” 


P. H. Nance 


AUL Harris Nance has the unusual 

but significant nickname of “Jiggs,” 
but we have not heard whether it was 
acquired before or after January 6, 1911, 
when Miss Hattie Gathings of Anson 
County, N. C., became Mrs. Nance. Mr. 
Nance was born December 4, 1882, on a 
Yadkin County, N. C., farm and reared 





HENDREN 


A.G 


there. Their children are Paul, Jr., 
Ada May, Margaret, Frances, Dewitt, 
and Tim. Mr. Nance since 1922 has 


taught agriculture at the Alexander Wil- 
son School, R. F. D., Graham, N. C. 
He previously was a high school princi- 
pal and president of the Chatham Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Union. 


E. R. Price 


RNEST Russell Price was born De- 

cember 2, 1874, near Natural Bridge, 
Va., and reared on a farm near Blacks- 
burg, Va. He attended Hampden Sid- 
ney College, and on 
October 26, 1894, 
married Miss Helen 
M. Boorman, of 
Fauquier County, 
Va. Their children 
are Philip H., James 
M., and Rebecca R. 
Professor Price is 
editor of the Vir- 
ginia Extension Di- 
vision and Instruc- 
tor in Journalism at V. P. I. His pre- 
vious work was as newspaper editor and 
correspondent. 


R. W. Cline 


RUSSELL Walter Cline was born near 

Newton, N. C., December 6, 1899, 
and reared on a Catawba County farm. 
€ was graduated at North Carolina 
State College with 
the class of 1924 and 
has since graduation 
been teaching agri- 
culture in the Al- 
exander - Wilson 
School, Swepson- 
ville, N. C. Mr. 
Cline is now on a 
year’s leave and tak- 
ing graduate work 
‘ in agricultural edu- 
“ation at the Virginia College of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Cline’s ambition is: “To 
We a part in the promotion of a sys- 
tm of public schools that will bring 
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E.R. PRICE 





RUSSELL W. CLINE 


training of both the hands and the mind 
within reach of every rural child.” 


F. E. Patton 


F Er. PATTON, county agent of Ruth- 
erfordton County, with headquarters 
at Rutherfordton, was born in 1891 and 
reared on a farm near Pisgah Forest, 


N. C. To close friends he is known by 
the name of “Pat.” His birthday is De- 
cember 1. Miss Blanche McNeely be- 


came Mrs. Patton in 1920. Robert is 
the name of their child. Mr. Patton’s 
fine ambition is for richer farms, better 
farmers, and the consummation of a 
successful live-at-home program. 


J. C. Tignor 


ESSE Coakie Tignor is instructor in 
the Smith-Hughes School at Temper- 


anceville, Va. Mr. Tignor was born 
December 2, 1897, on a Hanover Coun- 
ty, Va., farm and 
reared there. The 


fellows call him 
“Tig.” He was grad- 
uated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1923. “My 
chief aim,” he 
writes, “is the de- 
velopment of a re- 
liant farm program 
by the  diversifica- 
tion of crops and encouraging better 
home gardens.” 
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A Real “Birthday Party” for 


the County Agent 


N A RECENT curb market day in 

Hendersonville, I was taken by sur- 
prise to find a regular mountain of vege- 
tables of all kinds, along with cooked 
things that included a big, fine cake, all 
set aside by the producers as a birthday 
gift for myself. When I inquired around 
as to how they knew it was my birthday 
(for really I did not realize it until noti- 
fied by the committee) they all replied, 
“Didn’t you know we take The Progres- 
sive Farmer?” 

I thank you for the kindness of in- 
cluding me in your county agents’ birth- 
day column. It surely brought a real 
honest-to-goodness gift from farmer 
friends who have been and are now 
working shoulder to shoulder with me 
in an effort to make farming conditions 
better in Henderson County. 

E. F. ARNOLD, County Agent. 

Henderson County, N. C. 
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Prune Scuppernongs Before 


Christmas 


NLESS the grapevines are pruned 

annually, they will not produce a high 
quality of fruit each year. The mus- 
cadine type, Scuppernong, etc., should 
be pruned before Christmas and the 
bunch type can be pruned any time dur- 
ing the dormant season before the buds 
swell in spring. 

For the bunch grapes, Prof. C. ¢' 
Williams, of the Department of Hortu- 
culture at North Carolina State College, 
recommends the single trunk, four-cane, 
Kniffen system as most satisfactory for 
both home and commercial plantings. 

For the muscadine type, he recom- 
mends the use of six horizontal arms, 
one of which is renewed each year with 
a young cane. The unit of pruning in 
this case is the arm, six to eight feet 
long and bearing a series of fruiting 
spurs, each with two buds. This method 
of pruning is very simple. 
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UT grease instead of oil on the farm 
machines when you store them. It 
it better because it stays put. 
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It takes fancy fruit to command 
fancy prices. So, of course, the rea- 
son the orchardist sprays is to pro- 
duce the highest grade fruit possible. 
He knows that rich soil and superior 
trees can’t possibly deliver fancy 
fruit unless pests and diseases are kept 
out of the orchard. 


But an insecticide or fungicide, 
to insure full protection, must fully 
cover. A spotty spray exposes too 
much of the fruit to attack, or it 
burns blotches on the fruit and lowers 
the market value of the crop. 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
STAY 











AT tert: Fruit spray- 
ed without KAYSO: 
note uneven coating. 
—Br.ow: Note cven 
coating on fruit spray- 
ed with Kayso in the 
mixtare. 


Be sure that your spray fully covers. 
Take the advice of the experts and use 
Kayso, the complete casein spreader, 
to prevent this inefficiency and spot- 
ting. You'll find government and state 
experts and horticultural editors urg- 
ing the regular use of a casein spreader 
— sometimes referred to as calcium 
caseinate. 

Many of them specify Kayso by 
name. 

Kayso is the ideal adhesive and 
spreader for a/l kinds of sprays, wet 
or dry. With Kayso, the spray forms 
a uniform, all-over coating that pro- 
tects the entire surface, and, in the 
case of dormant sprays, penetrates the 
crevices of the bark just where you 
want it. And, besides, Kayso helps 
the spray defy heavy dews and rainy 
weather. 


Kayso Pays for Itself 


Kayso pays for itself many times 
over. By keeping the spray materi- 
als in uniform suspension, the last 
gallon of mixture is as strong as the 
first, and consequently a tank of spray 
with Kayso goes much farther than 
a tank of spray without Kayso. 

Successful orchardists who are get- 
ting top prices for fancy fruit, write 
us they wouldn’t think of spraying 
without Kayso. It means money in 
their pockets. It will be worth money 
to you to try it out on your own 
trees. Buy enough for your next spray- 
ing and watch for these improvements: 
greater coverage, more uniform mix- 
ture, less dripping off of the spray, 
even and complete coverage of fruit 
and leaves, and greater weather resis- 
tance—higher grade fruit. 

Ask your dealer for further partic- 
ulars, or write us direct. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 


CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 








WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
DRAINING, 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE 
IRRIGATING 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. 
eultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
and so will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee settles that. 
illustrated description of Level and 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
still, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains set in. 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.56. 
J 

Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


158 Stonewall St. 





EST. 1916—PaT'D _—= 


Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


ADMITS VIOLET RAYS 


Now it is cosy, to ast lots of eggs all winter. Just build 

this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 

admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
eC 





room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vai. 
High winter egg prices repay its cost many times. Try it. 
GLASS CLOTH makes fine, winter-tight storm doors, win- 
dows and porch enelosures. Just tack it over your screens. 
Ideal for poultry houses, hot beds, . repairs, ete, 





J Ja= Bond #00 for big roll 45 ft. 
and n. 
TRIAL OF after ten days use, you do not 
it better than glass or any substitute, return it and vows! 
oney. 
with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 
on request. (Many dealers seil Glass Cloth.) 


cover scratch shed 9315 ft.) a 

‘und your m: sense instructions, ‘eed- 
= for Eres.” i 

TURNER BROS. weitinzton monio Dept. 743 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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ORCHARD 
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INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICID 











Lime Sulphur Solution 
Oil Emulsion 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenate of Lead 
Kalinex 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Calcium Arsenate 
Fungi Dust 
AS P Dust 
Atomic Sulphur 
Dritomic Sulphur 
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PRAYING is effective in making 

your fruit crop more profitable 
—in exactly the same measure as you 
are particular to use spray materials 
of the highest quality. That “Orchard 
Brand” identifies a super-degree of 
practical value— purity plus special 
purpose effectiveness— is evidenced 
by the success of thousands of grow- 
ers who use “Orchard Brand” Sprays 
and Dusts, year after year. 


Your dealer can supply 
you—or write us direct 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


New York St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 

















THE PROG 





TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
Both One Year, Now Only $1.25 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


RESSIVE FARMER 


AND THE ATLANTA 





















Double Service 
Soles and 
Hardy-Hide 


Uppers 


A Shoe that 


> we 
renenesegst™ | Wears Like Sixty 





“DOUBLE SERVICE” SOLE 

Heat—cold—stones nor wet 
have any effect on the Double- 
Service sole of this shoe. Get 
a pair for your roughest work, 


Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
_size sample of Hardy- 
liide leather and = 
you the name 
nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk H- 


Lion 














From the big heavy triple-thread stitch- 
ing in the Hardy-Hide uppers, down to the 
wear - resisting Double - Service soles, this 
shoe is every inch a—‘“Man’s shoe.” It 
knows no limit in punishment—nor does it 
set a quota on service! Long after you've 
expected it to give away, it continues to 
hold its shape and give you good satisfying 
service. That Double-Service sole keeps 
out dampness—doggedly resisting wear and 
stoutly holding the shoe in shape. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SHOES 








The Progressive Farme 


Farm Leaders MeetatSt. Louis 


Leaders of South and West Set a New Precedent 


CONFERENCE of farmers and 

farm leaders was held in St. Louis, 

Mo., November 16 and 17, 1926. 
This is an important date to be remem- 
bered, for it ushers in a new epoch. It 
will probably become historical as the 
first meeting of farmers from the Mid- 
West and the South to discuss and agree 
on their common problems. It is the 
first direct evidence that farmers are 
likely to change their habitual attitude to- 
ward their own problems. The change 
has not yet become apparent. The last 
elections proved that farmers are still 
Republicans or Democrats first and loyal 
to their own interests second, but the St. 
Louis Conference showed that the farm- 
ers of the South and Mid-West are now 
thinking of their own problems first even 
if they are not yet voting that way. 

An editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Despatch, during this conference, made 
the following fair and accurate state- 
ments, among others that were not so 
fair and accurate :— 

“Obviously the tariff is not for farm- 
ers. They are all beginning to see that. 
It is not, however, certain that revision 
of the tariff would restore farming to an 
economic parity with all industry. (It is 
pretty certain that it would not—Editor) 
oF ha It is the tariff that keeps up 
what the farmer buys; it is not the tariff 
that keeps down what he sells.” 


Political Party or Agriculture 


N OPENING the Conference Mr. Wil- 

liam Hirth, publisher of The Mis- 
sourt Farmer and chairman of the Grain 
Belt Committee of Farm Organizations, 
said: “We love agriculture better than 
any political party.” 

To this statement the. editorial in the 
Post-Despatch, referred to above, re- 
plies :-— 

“If that is so, then a great point has 
been gained. Unfortunately, it is not so, 
; Farmers have always been Re- 
publicans or Democrats. There has 
never been the slightest disposition among 
them to serve their own interests first. 
Farmers have been the dupes of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties, the 
one almost as meaningless to them as 
the other. It is high time, for their own 
good, that they achieved the virtue of 
political independence.” 

It is too much to hope that the farm- 
ers of the North will yet put their own 
interests entirely above their Republican- 
ism, or that the farmers of the South 
will put their own interest above their 
allegiance to the Democratic party, but 
there is plain evidence that, at least, 
among the candidates of their own par- 
ties, they are thinking more seriously as 
to which of these will most fairly repre- 
sent agriculture in its relations to other 
industries. 


Purpose to Bring Leaders Together 


HE St. Louis Conference was called 

for the purpose of bringing together 
the farm leaders of the North and the 
South. The leaders know that in the best 
and broadest sense their interests are 
alike and that an open-minded discussion 
of these basic problems will result in 
united action for a broad and comprehen- 
sive solution of these problems. 

To avoid minor matters of detail and 
trivial differences of opinions as to meth- 
ods one of the rules of the conference 
provided that no bill or plan for the solu- 
tion of any farm problem could be pre- 
sented or discussed. In short, the pur- 
pose of the conference was to consider 
and discuss basic or fundamental prob- 
lems and facts, on which a wise national 
government policy towards agriculture 
could be formulated. 

On the formal or set program four of 
the speakers were from the South and 
two from the North. A Southern man, 


Dr.. Tait Butler, one of the editors of, this 


paper, was made permanent chairman of 
the conference. After the first day, de- 
voted to speeches, by William Hirth, 
temporary chairman of the conference, 
Dr. Tait Butler, permanent chairman, 
Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden, B. W. 
Kilgore of Raleigh, N. C., and Senator 
Carraway of Arkansas, the remainder of 
the conference was devoted to formulat- 
ing and discussing a statement of funda- 
mental facts and principles on which’ all 
could and did agree. As one expressed 
it a sort of “Declaration of Independ- 
ehce” for which all agricultural interests 
could fight with ranks unbroken by po- 
litical or other considerations. This < state- 
ment of principles will be published in 
this paper next week and should be care- 
fully studied by every thinking farmer. 


Unselfish and Conservative 


ERHAPS some of our readers may 
wish that some things had been stated 
differently, but no broad agrarian nat- 
ional policy can be formulated that will 


win the respect and command the sup- 
port of the nation, that will at the same 
time entirely suit every section and indi- 


vidual. The spirit that dominated the St. 
Louis conference was one of sinking per- 
sonal and selfish considerations into a 
united and national effort for the mak- 
ing of a truly national policy for agricul- 
ture. 

There were no self seekers for pub- 
licity, no lurid oratory, no radicalism 
(even Senator Brookhart was conserva- 
tive), no politics and no sectionalism evi- 
dent in the St. Louis Conference, but 
there was a spirit of liberalism and tol- 
eration, backed up by such evidence of a 
unity of purpose and determination of 
effort as the writer has never before 
seen during the 40 years of his contact 
with farm leaders. 


From the South were representatives 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
and from the North IlIlinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Missouri were represented. 
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How Are You Planning to 
Farm in 1927? 


wat are you planning for your 1927 
farming program? How are you 
planning to adapt your next year’s pro- 
gram to present agricultural and com 
mercial conditions, the general business 
outlook, present cotton prices, etc? For 
the best letter on “How I Plan to Farm 
in 1927” we will give a cash prize of 
$25 and for the second best, a cash prize 
of $15. Mail all letters by December 18 
Whatever your plans and ideas, we 
want to hear from you. Make your Ie 
ters just as concise, clear, and definite 
as possible. The shorter and more def- 
nite the letter, the better. 
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HE Coan River Tomato Association, 
at Heathsville, Va., has grown stead- 
ily since its organization in 1924, as in- 

dicated by the following table :— 
Number Crates Packing 


Year members shipped houses 
are 170 34,000 6 
BOD evdeccccetscsocce 245 65,000 10 
SH sadasscckavwees 600 112,000 il 


The financial returns were very satisfac 
tory during the first two years of opef 
ation, and members averaged higher t 
turns than non-members. During the 
season, however, prices were exceeding 
low, largely due to the increased produc 
tion of tomatoes throughout the state 
The three-year contract has now & 
pired, and members may have the priv- 
ilege of withdrawing. Only a few hat 
expressed a definite decision to within 
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Tried, [ested and Perfected — 








A Radiola for Christmas 


with all the latest improvements insured 
by RCA leadership—plus public approval 


HRISTMAS and an RCA 
peso suggests 
the other. A real Christmas 
and a real Radiola—one of 
the sets containing all the new 
improvements that have set 
the world talking—but tried 
and tested and perfected. 


If you have not yet heard 
radio in its natural, tested 
form—if you are still exper- 
imenting with inferior sets, 
or are merely on the thresh- 
old of the enchanted land— 
do not delay in asking your 
RCA Authorized Dealer for 


a demonstration. 


There is Radiola 20—an 
antenna set, specially built for 
farm homes. It packs into 
one small radio set all the 
quality of making and per- 
formance that a man wants 
when he is interested in re- 
sults—and low price. It has 
a power tube for volume— 
single control for simplicity 
—with verniers for accurate 
tuning of distant stations. 
And it does get distance! 


There is Radiola 25—the six 
tube super-heterodyne. It gets 
distance with only its loop. It 
tunes in with a single finger 
—gets clear, rich volume 
with its power tube. And its 
fine tone quality is sealed in, 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube 
Super-heterodyne. The eight 





RADIOLA 20—singlecon- 
trolled—with power Radio- 
tron for finer tone at big- 
ger volume, It is sodevised 
that its five tubes do the 
work of many more, With 
Radiotrons, gis 





RCA Loudspeaker 100 
$35 


© RCA-Radiola 





MADE - 


‘MAKERS - 


RADIOTRON 


tubes mean bigger distances 
and finer selectivity. And the 
music it brings in with a sin- 
gle turn of the hand is rea// 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube 
super-heterodyne with power 
loudspeaker and no batteries. 
Just plug it in on the house 


current—tune in—and turn 





up the volume. It is not mere 
power — but clear, natural 
volume. It gets the actual 
tone and the actual volume 
of the original music—unal- 
tered. This is the radio set of 
the future—the Christmas 
offering for the man who has 
an old radio set of an earlier 


day. 


The super-heterodynes are 
built with thousandth-of-an- 
inch preciseness—yet they 
are built so sturdily and seal- 
ed so well that years cannot 
affect their most delicate ad- 
justments. They are sealed 
—as no other type of radio 
set is sealed—in a catacomb 
that neither dust nor air can 
penetrate. 


Withthe moderate terms that 
an RCA Dealer will arrange, 
you can easily greet Christ- 
mas morning with a Radiola! 
And it is a permanent invest- 
ment, for it never grows old, 
but becomes a greater treas- 
ure as broadcasting grows and 
the great artists and singers 
of the world turn more and 
more to radio, 


Buy with confidence 


where you see this sign 
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= Hood Red Boot 
Sets the Quality Standard 











QUA 


RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 





Here’s a boot made as strongas a Hood 
Tire—that’s got tire tread grey rubber 
soles with more mileage in them than 
your car’s speedometer registers in a 
year. Red uppers that resist checking 
and cracking as only Hood Red Rub- 
ber can and tougher than any stone or 
snag you'll ever kick or scuff against. 

When you buy Hood Red Boots you 
get greater value for the money. 

For Hood’s long experience in the 





Look for the Hood Arrow 


manufacturing of high-class rubber 
products has made it possible to build 
into boots, arctics, and overshoes long 
wear, solid comfort and good looks at 
a price any farmer can afford to pay. 

The Hood Arrow on the sole of all 


Hood heavy duty rubber footwear is 
your guarantee of extra service. 

At Your Dealers 
Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches’ in all Principal Cities 





CANVAS SHOES 
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I take my 
tobacco 
seriously 


MY JIMMY-PIPE is as much a part of 
my daily existence as the food I eat or 
the clothes I wear. Nothing could ruin 
my day more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke Prince 
Albert . . . that and nothing else. It 
satisfies my smoke-taste right down to 
the ground. 

The day I discovered the tidy red tin 
was a red-letter day for me. I knew then 
and there that I had been missing the 
complete joy my pipe could bring me. 
But I’m making up for lost time now. I 
load up with P. A. right after breakfast 
and stay with it till “lights out.” 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco 


926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
npany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 







That first cool, consoling puff tells you 
that no other tobacco is like Prince 
Albert—or can be. You expect a won- 
derful smoke the instant you throw back 
the hinged lid on the tidy red tin and 
breathe that rich fragrance of real to- 
bacco. P. A. is equally fragrant as you 
smoke it in your pipe. 

You'll like the mildness of Prince 
Albert . . . its friendliness to tongue and 
throat. Mild, yet with a body that sat- 
isfies completely. You may think you’re 
all set on the matter of smokes. Never 
mind. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. today. 
I’ll guarantee it will be a revelation. 


is like it! 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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The silver case above is 
attractively embroidered 
in rose, yellow, 
and black. 


The apron to the right, 
is charming worked in 
black, white and orange. 
The laundry bag below, 
comes made up of tan 


Poe 






green 
It comes 
made up 


crash 
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HE FRIENDLY little af 
touches of hand em- * ' 


broidery in bright colors A 
and interesting designs & 
transform these thor-  / 


oughly practical arti- 4ds~ a 

cles into delightfully ~ 
attractive gifts. They “Ke 
come stamped ready to 4 


embroider. The designs are so simple, 
work goes rapidly. 

The silver case, No. 1162, comes stamped 
with flower design, made up of tan crash, lined 
with canton flannel with edges bound. 

Misses’ apron, No. 1795, makes a popular 
gift. It is decorated with embroidery design of 
lazy daisies in white, black, orange and yellow. 

Miss Twelve-Year-Old will be delighted to 
protect her school dress with a charming little 
apron like No. 1191. It comes made up of 
maize suiting with white bindings. Flowers are 
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The glass towels 
illustrated with 
their gay red 
borders and em- 
broidery touches 
make appropri- 
ate and inexpen- 
sive gifts 


It takes little 
time to embroider 
Miss Twelve- 
Year-Old’s apron 
which comes 
stamped and 
made up of maize 
suiting 


Dainty napkins 
are tucked away 
in the corner 
pockets of the 
unique luncheon 
cloth illustrated. 
Runner is in lazy 
daisy design 


Son 
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in two shades of blue with yellow centers; leaves 
and stems in green lazy daisy and outline 
stitches; French knots in black. 

The laundry bag, No. 1101, comes made up 
of tan crash with draw strings. The letters are 
in black outline; running stitches in black; 


flowers in two shades of blue outline stitches; 
centers in yellow French knots. 

Glass towels come stamped with the designs 
illustrated above on red bordered toweling. 
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Luncheon set, No. 1533, is quite unique with 
a cunning pocket on each corner to hold a napkin 
The set consists of a one-yard square luncheon 
cloth and four ten-inch napkins stamped with 
flower design on good quality white Indian head. 
Corners are of lavender gingham. 

Nothing could be more effective than the 
charming runner, No. 1754, with flower bou- 
quets in rose, blue, lavender, yellow and black. 

See another page for prices of Gift articles. 
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F Sesmped for Embroidery 


Prices 

1161: Silver case for knives, 50 cents 
stamped on tan crash. 

1162: Silver case for forks, 50 cents 

1163: Silver case for table- 50 cents 
spoons. 

1164: Silver case for tea- 50 cents 
spoons. 

1101; Laundry bag, stamped 59 cents 
on tan crash. 

1795: Misses’ apron, stamped 50 cents Yaa \ mM 
on fast-colored crash in \\ SS fi 
soft green. : bo AN \ \ A Ml 

1191: Child’s apron of maize 75 cents = — SESE SEEAREC SA ASVWHH a i 
suiting, 12-year size = - 
only, comes made up. e e 

1171: Glass towelonredbcr- 23 cents H C b Id a re utat on 
dered toweling, knife OW O ul p 1 
and fork design. 


1172: Glass towel, pitcher de- 23 cents for good home-cured meats 


sign on bordered tow- 





























eling. 3 ; Whether you cure meats for your own use or to sell—and many 
1173: G ay nase oe 23 cents farmers are making money by selling home-cured meats—you The Diamond Crystal 
ee : want to produce a sweet, fine-flavored product. . 
eling. . ‘ ‘ “i . Salt Guide 
ne 75 That is why salt is soimportant. The right salt for curing meats 
1533: Five-piece luncheon set. 75 cents ; “ oe 3 . “ r For Table, Diamond Crystal Sheker 
Set contains one x36 must be free from bitter impurities which give a“‘salty” taste to Kitchen and Salt (free flowing, in 
inch lunch cloth and the meat;it must be flaky and quick-dissolving so that it will pen- ype ts handy pouring carom) 
four 10-inch napkins. etrate every fibre of the meat and insure a uniform, perfect cure. Use Salt (in boxes or sanitary 
1754: Runner, stamped on 59 cents Diamond Crystal is all salt ; it is pure and mild. Instead of mak- Crystal Tedine Salt is 
— — head, edges ing meat taste “‘salty,” it brings out the natural flavors in the ne ama 
hemstitcned. meat. And Diamond Crystal comes to you in the form of soft, fee Carte Gamat tyeds 
Address orders to: Handicraft De- snow-like flakes which dissolve quickly and evenly and penetrate Meats Salt (in 35-Ib. and 70-Ib. 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, the meat to the very bone. Diamond Crystal protects you against ae). 
Raleigh, N. C. spoilage; it helps you to produce better home-cured meats. | ot angel Diemend Cyd Bite 
ening 280-Ib. paper-lined bar- 
More than 99 per cent pure rels and in bags). 
° . Scores of government tests have shown that Diamond Crystal al- For Cheese- Diamond Crystal Cheese 
4 ‘, Sal 280-lb. - 
Make Your Christmas Fruit ways analyzes more than 99 per cent pure. The salt deposits from making lined ee . 
Cake Early which it is taken, 2,200 feet below the earth’s surface, are of excep- For Canning Diamond Crystal Flake 
HERE is a fine recipe for fruit cake :— tional purity. It is the only salt refined by the Alberger process— Vegetables Fine Flake Table’ Beit) 
One pound butter, 2 tablespoons milk, 1 a method for removing impurities by passing the salt brine, heated and Fruits or Diamond Crystal Fine 
pound light brown sugar, 3 pounds currants, to a high temperature, through more than twenty miles of pipes. — 
9 eggs, 2 pounds raisins, seeded and finely A ms a 
chopped, 1 pound flour, % pound almonds, There is a Diamond Crystal Salt for every farm use—for curing For Live- Diamond Crystal No. 1 
Echos aus mieetind, 3 suanpeene sae, meats, for table and cooking, for canning, for butter and cheese stock, Salting Gonetn tn hogs at 
ee ee making, for livestock. Study the Salt Guide at the right —and Flay, RUE 50-1b. Blocks). 








ask for Diamond Crystal at the store where you trade. 





Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, and 
beat thoroughly. Separate yolks from whites 


of eggs; beat yolks until thick and lemon- 7 
colored, whites until stiff and dry, and add 
to first mixture. Then add milk, fruit, nuts, 
and flour mixed and sifted with mace, cin- 
namon, and soda. Put in buttered deep pans, 
7 FF 


cover with buttered paper, steam 3 hours, 
and bake 1% hours in a slow oven, or bake 


4 hours in a very slow oven. J 

Rich fruit cake is always more satis- pie Pawonn | Cfree 
factory when done if part of the cooking “75 FN : 
is accomplished by steaming. Saft 4 


PET ELE L EE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 1161, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send, free, booklets I have marked. 
We should like to send 
you a sample of Diamond 





0 “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt” 























thals Crystal Shaker Salt and (including sample) 
TAILORED FINISHES gl Sats” Ny 9. very, belofel booklet, O “HowtoButcher Hogs andCure Pork” 
’ ABIEOnD Crystal Salt.” If youare 
° “4 ares Al uty > pr ny nog Chie fp, pot Ce 
French Binding Gor £5N sio, for booklet." Hom = 
HIS bindi — lent to wee “ Cure Pork.” Botheare =s 
T 2 ew = a See Se oe ea free. Use coupon at right. eee if 





around the neck, armseye, edges of 
sleeves, scallops, etc. 


1, Cut a bias piece two inches wide. 
2. Fold in the center making a bias 


fold. bd 
3. Stitch the raw edges of the binding 
to the raw edges of garment to be bound, A r the B Y 
then fold the edge of the binding back “yn e ure ou 
over the raw edges to the wrong side and pous& 
put down by hand or machine. If Get the 



















stitched by machine, stitch up close to 
edge of binding so that stitching will not EASES SORE 
tg as the binding can fold over and THROAT r g ha an 
ie 4 gy E 
e the stitching. Take alittle “Vaseline” 


I i 
MRS. DORA RUSSELL BARNES, Jelly several times a day Genuine 





Clothing Specialist, Texas Extension . min 
. , H . tin orange on the 
Service. and at bedtime. Taste ti white oval with the blue polka-dot 
Editor’s Note—This is the last of a less and eae ig For Constipation Gentes Deere 
Series of interesting articles on “Tailored Soothes and heals. W 
Finishes” by Mrs. Barnes. We hope you not upset you. this delicious mint-flavored chewing gum tablet 


have found them instructive and helpful 


in your sewing. CHESEBROUGH MFG. co. oF MNO, & 
=e State Street New York a 
NEARLY every important producing e = 

State reports more cowpeas than last ase ine 
year. The largest percentages of in- te agli gg 4, ‘lh e Ch ewin I LAXATIVE 




















Crease are in Georgia, western South PETROLEUM JELLY 
rolina, southern Illinois, and northern 
Alabama. Greater production is due to 
big increases both in acreage and in yield 
Per acre, according to the Uhited States 
__-SPartment of Agriculture. 








STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
‘Net, costs 
wWRi4- 





We will send a Reinforced 
Soe PEE. STESLING. 
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Try_These F 
"arm Recipes 


They provide substantial 
health building foods that 
vigorous farm life demands. 
Give your family an enjoy- 
able treat. Write for valu. 
able Calumet Cook Book 
Free, containing the choicest 
Recipes ever presented to 
the housewives of America. 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Co., 4100 Fillmore St., 
Chicago. 





CALUM 

















THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


RAISIN BREAD 
3 cups flour 1 level teaspoon salt 
3level teas ms Cal- 11/3 cups milk 
umet Baking Powder 1 cup raisins 

1/3 cup sugar lege 

Mix and sift dry ingredients together. 
Beat eg¢@ with milk, then add raisins 
which have been mixed with a little of 
the flour. Bakeone hour in two medium 
sized greased bread pans in a slow oven 
at 250 to 300 degrees F. 


CALUMET BISCUITS 

4 cups flour 
4 level tablespoons butter or lard 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Bakin 

Powder 1 1/2 cups mil 
1 level teaspoon salt 
Sift flour once, then measure, add salt 
and baking powder and sift three 


PRUNE FILLING 
Cook to a paste 1/3 pound 


unes, 1/4 
cup sugar, 1/3 cup water and | teas nm 


lemon juice. hen cool spread on 
gh. 


dou: 





BRAN MUFFINS 


2 tablespoons shortening 1 cup bran 
1/4 cup sugar 1 cup flour 
lege 3/4 cup milk 
2level Sengpocus Calumet 1/4level tea- 

Baking Powder spoon salt 
Mix shortening and sugar together, add 
the eg¢. Mix and sift flour, baking pow- 
der, salt. To creamed mixture add the 
bran, then milk, alternately with the 
sifted dry ingredients. our into 
greased muffin tins, and bake in a 
moderate oven [400 degrees F.| for 20 
minutes. Raisins or dates may be 





times, rub shortening in with fork or added if desired. 
spoon, ade — — lightly, ere out 
on a we oure vard and roll or pat . 
one inch thick, cut and bake in quick NUT SPICE CAKE 
oven [450 degrees F.} fifteen minutes. 1/4 cup butter 1 teaspoon cinnamun 
SD 1 cup sugar 1/2 teaspoon cloves 
CHOCOLATE FROSTING 2 eggs 1/2 teaspoon ginger 
3 1/2 squares unsweetened chocolate 3/4 cup milk 
5 tablespoons milk Yolks of 2 eggs 2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
2 cups powd’d sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla Powder 1/2 cup chopped nuts 
Melt chocolate over hot water,add one- Cream the butter, add the sugar grad- 
half the sugar, and milk; add remain- ually, and beat the eggs and add them. 
ing sugar and yolk of eggs; then cookin Sift the flour, baking poweer and spices 
double boiler until it thickens, stirring together. Add the milk and dry ingre- 
constantly at first, that the mixture dients alternately, stir in the nuts, 
may be perfectly smooth, Cool slight- pour into a loaf cake pan, and bake ina 
ly, flavor and spread. moderate oven at 350-375 degrees F, 


SALES 2'/, TIMES THCSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 




















$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 











SAY ““BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross’’ on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years, 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
eC which contains proven directions. 

















Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzgists. 
of Salicylicacid 


teacidoat, 





Asvirin Is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M 


Practical Christmas Gifts I 
Have Made at Home 


(First Prize Letter) 

HE trouble with most homemade 
Christmas gifts is that it takes too 
long to make them. A simple but much 
appreciated gift is one of jellies and jams 
done up attractively with some unusual 
touch to make them more gift-like. I use 
recipes from The Progressive Farmer 
as well as old favorites. Put the jelly in 
attractive containers and seal with paraf- 
fine. Jam is nice sealed in pint or half- 
pint jars. If you have no jams and 
jellies, it is not too late to make some 
orange marmalade or dried apricot jam. 
Save the juice from a can of fruit you 
have opened and make jelly from it by 
adding commercial pectin. 


Put three or four of the jars in a 
basket (the homemade ones are charming 
and a gift in themselves), or in an at- 
tractively decorated box, top it with a 
sprig of holly and it makes an attractive 
gift for the whole family. 


The problem of boxes is not great if 
you have saved pasteboard boxes through 
the year. Wallpaper samples may be 
used to cover a box very effectively. The 
biggest factor in this is neatness. Be sure 
to cut the paper exactly and to paste 
neatly. It is best to avoid large figures 
in the wallpaper although some of the 
large designs, such as the birds now so 


box covered with plain ceiling paper. 
Just a hint about finishing the top and 
edges of the box: always let the paper 
come over the edge. Paste it carefully 
inside, making the inside corners neat by 
cutting away any extra paper. 


If you are successful in making these 
boxes, you may feel that they are suit- 
able not only for containers but as gifts. 
The smaller ones are useful for hand- 


popular, can be cut out and pasted on a. 


The Progressive Farmer 


"Teens and Twenties 


kerchiefs, ribbons, or gloves and now- 
adays it doesn’t take a very big one to 
make a hat box. A long narrow one is 
good for neckties. If you want to add 
to the gift, you can put a necktie in to 
suggest the box’s use. 

A gift which is very smart but easily 
made, is a quilted sofa pillow. Make a 
frame, like the big quilting frame, but 
only a little larger than you want your 
pillow top to be and, of course, of light- 
er wood. Four laths about three feet 
long, with holes bored an inch apart on 
each of them, and four large nails to 
hold them in a square shape compose the 
outfit. Now take a piece of thin un- 
bleached muslin the size of your pillow 
and use strong cord to fasten it tightly 
in the frame. The size of the frame 
may be changed by moving the nails in 
the holes, 

On this muslin spread a thin layer of 
wool or cotton, Then lay over the filling 
the material you intend to use for your 
pillow top. A square of silk, either plain 
or figured, makes the best cover, although 
any thin material may be used. Baste 
this firmly on your backing of muslin, 
If you wish a round or heart-shaped pil- 


low, baste it in the center of the muslin. 
Avoid wrinkles. Draw any design you 
wish to quilt on the pillow with chalk 


so that it will rub off easily. If you 
prefer to use a hot iron transfer, do this 
before putting the top in the frame. The 
quilting is done just as on a quilt or a 
comfort. Of course, the neater your 
stitches the more attractive your top. 

This makes only the top for your pil- 
low. Sew it together as if the top were 
only one thickness of material. The ap- 
peal of this gift is that it can be made 
as elaborate or as plain as one wishes. 
A simple diagonal stitching on brocaded 
silk is especially pretty and isn’t expen- 
sive either in time or material. 


Washington County, Va. J. E. HL 








2315—Costume Slip.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of #-inch material 
with 1% yards of ribbon. 

Embroidery pattern 713 (blue only) 

costs 15 cents extra. 

2652—Striking Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 15 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2644—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 154 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your orde 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for mor a 
afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. It contains embroidery d¢sig® 

Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Our Pattern Department 





2898—F or Conservative Wear.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4% 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 

2832—Afternoon Frock.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 56 te 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 34 yards of banding. 

2682—Princess Frock.—The pattern cuts i 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure, Size 36 requires 34% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard 
of 27-inch contrastiag. 
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The sella’ Calendar - 


ONDAY, December 6.—A strip of 
muslin or cotton flannel sewed to the 
lower edge of short blankets will keep 
them tucked in at the foot of the bed 
and allow plenty of 





covers for one’s 
shoulders. 
Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 7—Left-over 
canned corn, peas, 
and tomatoes may be 
combined into an ex- 
cellent dish. Put the 
peas andcorn into a 
buttered baking dish 
in layers and moisten 
each layer with tomatoes. Have corn for 
the top layer and dot over with bits of 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


butter. Bake for 25 minutes. 
Wednesday, December 8—To insure 
neatness when doing any work with glue 


treat the glue as though it were worth a 
million dollars a drop. 

Thursday, December 9.—When buying 
stockings for the family, it is a good 
plan to buy two or more pairs just alike, 
because sometimes one stocking wears out 
faster than the other, and then you can 
pick out the best two stockings to wear. 

Friday, December 10.—If money is 
scarce, suggest to Dad and the boys that 
they give you a full day of their labor 
around the house for a Christmas pres- 
ent. 

Saturday, December 11.—There is yet 
time to get up a community Christmas 
tree but do not delay another day. 

Sunday, December 12.—Why not be 
like an old English sun-dial which says :— 


“Let others tell of rain and showers, 
I only record the sunny hours.” 


Portable Oil Heaters Are 
Handy 


AVE you an oil heater? Is your home 

equipped with a means of keeping 
comfortable during early fall and. late 
spring ? 

Many provident householders regard a 
portable oil heater as indispensable. Cer- 


e Progressive 
Farm Woman ; 
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tainly there are many occasions when one 
can be used to advantage, especially as an 
aid to warmth when bathing the baby. 
Easily carried from room to room, dif- 
fusing cheerful warmth wherever it is 
stt, the cost of operating it is almost too 
meager to consider. 

On farms, especially, a heater of this 
kind is often a God-send, for its uses are 
not limited to the house. In cold weather 
it may save the fruits and vegetables in 
the store room, and on occasion it may be 
used to advantage to save young poultry 
and other livestock from getting chilled. 

And who knows—we have never heard 
this claim made even by the manufactur- 
ers—one of these glowing radiators of 
warmth in the chicken house might even 
make your hens think it is summer and 
induce them to start laying eggs while 
the price is high. Anyhow, there are 
many occasions when one of these handy 
heaters can be put to good use, provided 
it is on hand when the need arises. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Our Plans for Christmas 


UR woman’s club was organized just 
before Christmas last year, so we are 
planning a special program for our De- 
cember meeting, as a kind of anniversary 
celebration. Here it is:— 
1—Bible Story of the First Christmas. 
2—Song: “Joy to the World.” 
3—Christmas Decoration, by House Furnish- 
ings Leaders. 
4—Setting the Table for Christmas Dinner— 
demonstration. 
5—Exchange of Recipes—Christmas dishes. 
6—Useful Christmas Gifts That Are Easy to 
Make. 
7—Song: “Silent Night, 
8—Christmas Tree. 
For the Christmas tree, the names of 
the club members are written on slips of 
paper and each member draws one. She 
will give a gift costing not more than 25 
cents to the person whose name _ she 
draws. Simple refreshments will be serv- 
ed, carrying out the holiday colors and 
spirit. MRS. R. A. McCULLEN. 
Sampson County, N. C. 
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A Cozy Suit to Keep Him Snug 
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OM ior ae could be prettier than a knitted suit of English Angora yarn 


for the small child. It is so soft 








pat ey 
di igen 


and furry that it seems completely 


suited to a baby. The yarn is spun from the fur of Angora rabbits, 
snow white little animals with pink eyes that differ from our own white 


rabbits in that their fur attains a length of six inches. 


dyed in the prettiest shades. It makes 


This new yarn is 
an adorable suit for a baby in white, 


Pink, pale blue, or pale yellow. An older child might look charming ina 
suit knitted in Antwerp blue Angora yarn, which is dark, or in a bleu de 
France, which is bright! A browneyed child would be pretty in a suit knitted 


from one of the brown shades such as 
haps a russet. 
selecting a color that will not require 


suede, cameo tan, cinnamon, or per- 


The yarn washes so well that you do not have to think of 


washing. In fact, each time it is 


laundered it becomes more furry. English Angora yarn is very light and, 
being made from fur, very warm. A little suit with cap and mittens to match 
- Would make an incomparable Christmas present for a child. 


—_——— 
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COLT 
LIGHT 
IS 
SUNLIGHT 














SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 

BY TEST 




















Make your whole family 
happy this Christmas 
with COLT LIGHT! 


ANOTHER year’s work is 
finished. Crops are har- 
vested. Christmas is almost 
here. What can you give to 
your family that will bring 
them the greatest happiness? 

If you’re trying to choose 
something that will be of 
benefit to every member of 
your family ... that will 
give them pleasure year after 
year — the finest gift you 
could possibly select is a Colt 
Light Plant. 

Colt Light floods every 
room in your home with 
steady, brilliant light. It 
does not strain the eyes — 
every member of your fam- 
ily can enjoy reading during 
the long winter evenings. It 
does away with the unpleas- 
ant task of cleaning greasy 
oil lamps. And it’s always 
safe. 

The Colt Hot Plate, with 


its instant heat for cooking, 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full details. 











and the Colt Iron for 
quicker and more comfort- 
able ironing, are added con- 
veniences that will appeal 
especially to your wife. 


A Colt Light Plant gives 
unfailing service for years. 
On the average farm the 
large capacity Colt Plant 
(holds 200 pounds of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention except refilling 
two or three times a year, at 
a cost of from seven to ten 
cents per day. 

You still have time to 
give your family a Colt 
Light Plant for Christmas. 
Write today for our free 
booklet, ‘Safest and Best by 
pa 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - - 30 E. 42nd Se. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut St. 


Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tcnn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 











eatated 
Hemstitcher Co,, Dept. 20, Fort Worth, Texas 


and make $75 a 
Wear Free Shirts 2) .2".05.3 
shirt sampies one giving FREE INSURANCE POLICY. 
You make $1.00 a sale. Lowest prices. Winest quality. 
No experience gh ay to make 








ag’ you A? 
money. bye i free off Fashion en: Shirt Co, 
Dept. 8-262, | Jackson St, Ciectanati, ."Ohie. 








Pairs Wool Felt 
Rial 


Bernard-Hew 
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CHICAGO. ILL. 
[Dept Hoez 
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A Kodak—and 
wont they be pleased 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y 





























Regular price 


Woman’s Home Companion 

BRASS ae $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year... . 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 


errrerT tT $3.00 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








1.00 





92.00 


Save $1. 

































PRICES HIGHEST AT 


HERSKOVITS 


“THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 






FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 
Great Demand for Your Furs | 









Send your name and address today te 


‘W.IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
71 West 28th Street, New York, N.Y. 




















Produces Eggs at \ 
1ic te 17¢ per doz. 


Ubike Buttermilk Egg Mash, which 

holds the world’s best flock record, 

will contribute wonderfully toward 
the health an 

and produce eggs at a surprisingly 

low cost—mak 

fed Ubtko Buttermilk Reg 


UBIKO MILLING CO. 











a vigor of your hens 






@ sure your hens are 






$218 Carthage Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
POULTRY SERVICE 
a valuable bi-mon 
bulletin mailed FREE 
to poultry owners— 
send us your name 
and address. 







UNION GRAINS 
= * THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE. - 
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“Present Difficulties Cannot Last” 


Veteran American Agricultural Leader Sends Optimistic Message to 
Farm Boys 


“In times of difficulty and depression we are in special need of sturdy 


; 3 THE Boys on Southern Farms :— 


and forward-looking men and women. The boys and girls of today will 
be the leaders of tomorrow. To these boys and girls on the farms I send 


greetings. 





It is yours to overcome. The outlook is good, for present diffi- 
culties cannot last. 

You need good preparation in education; learn to be 
persistent, to stick to it; try to find satisfaction beyond 
the money profit—in the love of plants and animals, appre- 
ciation of the landscape, the freedom and independence of 
country life, in the realization that you are greatly con- 
tributing to the world’s needs by growing the foods and 
fibers and other supplies, and that you are keeping the 
earth fit and fertile for those who are to come after 


you. 

L. H. BAILEY 
DR. iaenety. H. _ Born in Michigan nearly 70 years ago and a national figure 
since he went to Cornell in 1888, Dr. Liberty H. Bailey is one 


of the most distinguished agricultural leaders America has produced. 


Probably no 


other American has written so many farm books or received higher agricultural honors. 
Next week’s “Success Talk’’ will be by Dr. David Jayne Hil 








Next Week 


ERE’'S a good one to tell at your Iit- 
erary society meeting next week. A 
man called up the weather bureau and 
asked, “Is it going to be cold enough to 
as kill hogs?” 

The weather 
man was out. 
The girl who 
answered the 
phone replied, 
“T think they’ll 
live through 
it.” I hope 
all of you 
“ive through” 
the cold days 


we're having 
now. 
Have all of 








you sent in 
saat * your club 
THREE WEEKS AWAY  becord books? 
If you haven't, send them to your county 
or home demonstration agent right away. 
Let’s complete the job we began last 
spring—not leave it just partly finished. 
Watch Duncan ride into the bandit 
camp in next week’s installment of Sev- 
enteen is Grown Up. What happened? 
Well, that’s part of the story. 
All of you meet me here again next 
week and bring all the others with you. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Mattoax Club Holds Com- 
munity Fair 


HE Mattoax 4-H Community Club of 

Amelia County, Va., held a Club Fair 
October 30. The state club colors of 
green and gold were used for decoration. 
The exhibits were attractively arranged 
by the club members, assisted by the lo- 
cal leader and county agents. 

The club has a membership of 19, 10 
boys and 9 girls. In the girls’ work 61 
entries were made in the following pro- 
jects: canning, bread, clothing, and poul- 
try. 

In the boys’ work 18 entries were made 
in corn, tobacco and soybeans. Besides the 
exhibits of the projects that were being 
carried on in the club this year, other 
things were displayed such as: apples, 
pears, and potatoes. A beautiful display 
of baskets was shown by one of the girls. 

About $35 in money was given away in 
prizes besides several special prizes, do- 
nated by individuals in the community. 
Miss Katherine Ragsdale, home demon- 
stration agent from Powhatan County, 
and Mrs. Oliver from Nottoway County 
were the judges. 

Lunch was served to help pay expenses 
of the fair. About 300 people visited the 
fair during the day. Every club mem- 











ber was present and seemed very much 
pleased with the success of the fair. They 
hope to do even better another year. 


ESTHER WHITTINGTON. 


Winners in Stock Judging at 
South Carolina State Fair 


ERRY Hammond of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, S. C., won first place in the Club 


Boys’ Livestock Judging Contest held 
at the South Carolina State Fair, thus 
gaining for himself and his county farm 


agent, W. F. Howell, a free trip to the 
National Club Congress. A team repre- 
senting the Piedmont district and includ- 
ing Ferry Hammond won first place, en- 
titling the district fatm agent, A. A. Me- 
Keown, to the silver cup. The other 
members of the Piedmont district were, 
Leon Clayton, Pickens County, and James 
Masters, Anderson County. The Pee 
Dee District team which won second 
place consisted of Dargan Gandy, George- 


town County; Charlie Jones, Dillon 
County; and Clyde Usher, Marlboro 
County. Third place went to the Savan- 
nah Valley Team, composed of George 


W. Chavons, Allendale County; Peele 
Wise, Calhoun County, and Frank Cor- 
ley, McCormick County. 


A Pig Club Member 


| AM a little boy eleven years old. Iam 
a member of the pig club. My pg 
weighed 26 pounds when I bought him 
and he weighs 120 now. Last year I sold 
my pig for $20. I hope I will get that 
much for this one. 
JACK COLEMAN. 
Fairfield County, S. C. 


i A) 


AYBE it isn’t always true that the 

more a man talks, the less he has 
to say. There was Shakespeare, for m- 
stance. 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 


“" TAKEN,” said one of our young 

folks not so long ago, when writing 
us. Have you been making the same mis- 
take? What is most often meant is / 
took; sometimes I have taken or I had 
taken is intended. 


Taken is the past participle of the verb 
take and is always used with some form 
of have, as I have taken, / shall have 
taken, He should have taken, You had 
taken. Never say, “I taken my examu- 
nation yesterday,” “You taken my pencil, 
or use other similar expressions. Say; 
“I took my examination,” “You took my 


pencil,” etc. 
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Elderly people rarely escape 


HAD RREUMATISM 
FOR MANY YEARS 


Got relief at last with 
simple home treatment 


A martyr to rheumatism for almost a 
lifetime, a man from Wyocena, Wis., 
writes that he can always get relief 
with a simple home treatment. 

“As a man of seventy, for years a 
sufferer from rheumatism, I want to 
give my recommendation for Sloan’s 
Liniment,” he says. “It is a fine 
enty and will do all that is claimed 
or it.” 

Sloan’s has been the standby of 
rheumatic sufferers for years because 
it doesn’t just deaden the nerves, It 
helps the body to throw off the germs 
and poisons that cause the trouble by 
speeding up the circulation right in 
the affected spots. 

Apply a little lightly, without 
rubbing. Immediately you feel a 
warm glow of comfort. Stiff joints 
and muscles limber up. The aching 
stops and soon you are completely 
free from pain. Get a bottle today. 
All druggists—35 cents. 





Pisses 
cur slashed Bargam price of O8c plus = tow cents 


NARD-HEWITT & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A Se 


es Foot 


Showed Me How to Make 


wm boy aa aching arches induced me to 
their eda e-Arch Shoe Company about 


$150 a 
Ttised comfort-style shoes. They 
eet her such instant relief that I de- We ek 


a bring glad news to other women. Now I earn 
met Month ” You write to us at once for facts about 
Tew pri fortable shoes which every woman buys. 
Meena, $3.95 and $4.95. Big advance commissions. 
actual s}, ence needed. We supply selling equigment and 

oe samples. Mail coupon for amazing free offer. 


LE-ARCH SHOE CO., Desk 119-M, Cincinnatt, 0. 








Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Cause and Remedy for Itch 
“Wwree you please reprint the remedy 

for itch that was in The Progres- 
sive Farmer a few months ago?” 











Itch is caused by a very small parasite; 
usually, not seen ex- 
cept by aid of a 
microscope. The fe- 
male bores a tiny 
hole. in the skin to 
lay her eggs. She 
usually lays 45 to 50 
eggs. When the eggs 
hatch, the parasites 
come to the surface, 
and then the former 
process is repeated 
—burrowing, laying eggs, hatching, and 
coming to the surface. 

Itch is usually seen first between the 
fingers, on the elbows, knees, and geni- 
tals. The skin is red and irritated. Some- 
times pus appears. 

Symptoms.—There are no -symptoms 
except the intense itching and the contin- 
ual scratching of the patient. These 
symptoms usually come on 10 to 12 days 
after exposure. The warmth of the fire 
or bedclothing makes the itching very 
intense, keeping the patient awake at 
night and in a general irritable condition. 

Prevention.—The only way to prevent 
itch is not to sleep with a person who 
has it, not to use the same towels, in fact, 
to keep away from persons who have it. 

Treatment.—Take the underwear you 
have been wearing and boil it. Take a 
hot bath, using plenty of soap, and then 
use the following salve, night and morn- 
ing for three to four days: sulphur, 1 
ounce; vaseline or lard, % pound. Thor- 
oughly mix. Rub every part of the body 
with the mixture, but do not rub too hard 
or the skin will get irritated from the rub- 
bing. When you begin the treatment, put 
on clean underwear. After the third or 
fourth day’s treatment, take a hot bath 
and put on clean underclothes. 

There is one precaution I want to give. 
If the skin begins to look more irritated 
after using the sulphur and vaseline (or 
lard) treatment, substitute boracic acid, 
1 ounce to % pound vaseline or lard, and 


use as you did the sulphur and lard. 


DR. REGISTER 


Lockjaw and Toy Pistols 


“IT IS getting near Christmas time, and 
my four little boys will be crazy for 

toy pistols. I have read that they are 

dangerous on account of lockjaw.” 

We have a great many deaths re- 
ported from tetanus or lockjaw and the 
toy pistol is given as the cause. It seems 
that if there is any broken skin on the 
hand, that poison from the caps enters 
and causes tetanus. There are also many 
eye injuries from toy pistols and fire- 
crackers. In my opinion, toy pistols and 
firecrackers are too dangerous to take 
chances on. I would advise that you get 
the boys something else. 

e229 


Our Agents Promise Nothing 


for Future Delivery 
N THOUSANDS of cases in the past 


farmers have been swindled by sub- 
scription agents of various publications 
who have made all kinds of promises as 
to premiums, etc., to be sent later on. In 
some cases agents have even promised to 
write up individuals from whom they re- 
ceived subscriptions. The public should 
be on guard against all such misrepresen- 
tations. 

Our Progressive Farmer agents are in- 
structed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection 
to our subscribers and also to honest 
agents. Whenever any Progressive 
Farmer representative is found promis- 
ing anything to be sent or given later, 
the fact should be reported to us. 
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Pathfinders 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


CHRISTOPHER Co- 
LUMBUS discovered 
America, thus add- 

ing a new world to the 
old. Alexander Graham 
Bell discovered the tele- 
phone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means 
of communication. Each 
ventured into the un- 
known and blazed the 
way for those who came 
after him. 

The creating of a na- 
tion-wide telephone ser- 
vice, like the developing 
of anew world, opened new 
fields for the pathfinder 
and the pioneer. The 
telephone, as the modern 


American knows it, 
has been made pos- 
sible by the doing 
of a multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and business 
administration. Its con- 
tinued advancement re- 
quires constant effort in 
working upon a never-end- 
ing succession of seeming- 
ly unsolvable problems. 
Because it leads the 
way in finding new path- 
ways for telephone devel- 
opment, the Bell System 
is able to provide America 
with a nation-wide service 
that sets the standard for 
the world. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE S aved 5 4 $35," says 
a \ “ > ore, 
Pr ee Ai bam. i —_ 

| gave by buying direct at 


sa, Lowest Factory Prices, 
, PAY T 


of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. s4 MUNCIE, IND, 








Describes and tells how to 
treat every known dog ail- 
ment. 

H, CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. HK74, 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVER'S 


MPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 











RpACE TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up. 
Small or La 


Lots by Express, Freight or Percel Post 
Pear, Plum, J 


<—y Berries, G i. Shade an 
Ornamental Trees 


ute. 
ines Shrubs. Catalog in colores FREE 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


T CO., Box 22 


Delivered 


rite at once for Free Big FREE 


Bargain Book on New, 
‘eather Beds, Pillows, Feathers, Bedding, and Home Fur- 
kind i vality will 
a’ trial, 
free book 








THE IRON EVERY WOMAN 
wants! sg le 
Se 
ie 
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MONITOR SELF- 
HEATING IRON | 














CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
“THE BRAZEL WAY” 


of Fineworis OMly $2 SASS ANO 


BOYS! this outfit is pre- 
pared especially to enable 
you to celebrate a real Xmas. 
This wonderful assortment (worth 
$3.00 at any retail store) meets all 
requirements of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 5 packs fire- 
2 colored fire torches, 6 

candles, 12 


in. Bang 
Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 1 piece Gattling 
“Kracko", 3 cardboard Gattling ““‘Tanks”, 1 colored star 
mine, 12 pieces night fireworks, 60 sparklers, 12 nigger 
chasers, 12 yip-yaps, 12 ws, 12 ruby lights, 
36 snakes in grass, 12 crazy cracker sticks, 12 jum 
jacks, and punk. All complete in a neat wood box. A 
day's fun for the whole family. You can't beat it for 





mu 
works cannot be mailed. Name 
We ship same day. Our booklet 
free. Send for it also. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


our express office. 
celebration 


goods 


BRAZEL 
1902 Edie Street Chic 
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List your name 
for this 


Crop & Fertilizer 
Service 


WW have prepared a new and interesting 

series of pamphlets on the fertilization 
of various crops. We will send you any of 
these pamphlets, and from time to time 
letters of information and suggestions 


which you will find helpful and profitable. 


Each man in our nation-wide organiza- 
tion is fully qualified by training and 
experience to answer any questions about 
the proper fertilization of your crops. Call 
upon them. They will be glad to help you. 


This service is offered without charge or 


obligation. 





Cut out this advertisement. 
name and address in the white space, 
mention your principal crops, and mail it 
to our nearest office. 


Write your 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street 


Raleigh, N. C. Little Rock, Ark. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. 


New York 
New Orleans, La. Columbus, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal 
Dallas, Tex. Havana, Cuba 


3863 





Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly, 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds and roup starting in 
their flocks will be interested in a letter writ- 
ten by C. S. Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind. He says: 

“Some weeks ago, one of my valuable ex- 
hibition Orpingtons caught a severe cold. 
Both eyes were swollen almost shut, and a 
profuse mucous discharge was apparent in 
both nostrils I administered Roup-Over, 
and this bird was completely well the next 
morning. Every case I have treated since 
has resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.” 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds 
and roup can be ended by this method. If 
the trouble is already started, a few drops 
of Roup-Over, applied in the nostrils, will 
usually banish every symptom in one day 
And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents to The Bur-ell-Dug 


ger Co., 503 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
As Roup-Over is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, it costs 
nothing to try. Readers will find it en- 
tirely different and much 
quicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 


roup and similar infections. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
3urns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE ttrial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 


user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 


explain how you can get the 
and without experience or 
make $250 to $500 per month. 


More Egg Money 


Make $1000 @ year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Months’ Trial 15¢ 


One Dollar a Year 
Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
forframing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept, 26. Mount Merris,Ill, 


agency, 
money 
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Make a Good Yearly Income 
(em Easy. Simple Big-Profit Way 
Sere 
~e ; Chioks bri 
+ Deak lor FREE 


Bee 


sohaem 


Wellington 4. Smith Go. 531 Devis-F 





OUR GUARANTEE does not cover 

real estate advertising, because buyers 

should personally investigate land be- - 
fore purchasing. 





T HAS been conclusively demonstrated 
| artificial lights, properly used dur- 

ing the winter months, will increase year- 
ly egg production and especially increase 
winter production. It is impossible for 
the average hen to 
eat enough during a 
short winter day to 
produce heavily. The 
lights simply length- 
en the day and give 
the birds an oppor- 





tunity to consume 
more feed. 
The poultryman, 


J. H. woop 
expect to install lights and expect them 


however, should not 


to do the rest. If the flock is not being 
properly cared for and is already wasting 
part of the day, it will do no good to 
lengthen the loafing period. Birds under 
lights must be more carefully cared for 
than birds not under lights. 


The New Jersey Experiment Station 
has been obtaining records for the past 
three years and has tabulated results on 
286 flocks with a total of 804,139 birds. 
In New Jersey, lights are used six months 
—from November to April. Ninety farms 
with 20,244 birds did not use lights and 
obtained 67.1 eggs per bird for the first 
six months. One hundred and thirty-four 
flocks with a total of 59,224 birds did 
use lights and obtained 75.8 eggs per bird 
for the first six months. Eight eggs at 
five cents each would increase the revenue 
at least 40 cents per bird because the ad- 
ditional eggs were obtained in November, 
December, and January. Egg production 
was nearly 30 per cent better during the 
first three months in those flocks where 
lights were used. 


Three Systems of Using Lights 


HREE systems of using lights.are prac- 

ticed. In one, the evening lunch system, 
birds are allowed to get up at daylight 
and retire at sundown, the natural hours. 
At about 8 p. m. or in some cases 9 p. 
m., the lights are turned on for one hour 
and the birds jump off the roost, have a 
feeding of scratch grain, and go back to 
roost. The main advantage of this sys- 
tem is that birds are allowed the maxi- 
mum amount of time on the roost and it 
requires the smallest amount of electricity 
or other fuel. 


The second, known as the morning 
light system, consists of turning the 
lights on early in the morning. The time 
will depend upon the location and the 
time used. The general practice is to 
make a 12-hour day. The writer has found 
that 12 hours is sometimes too much and 
birds lay more heavily than we desire 
during the winter months. The only ob- 
jection to this system is that it requires 
the attendant to get up quite early. 


On the other hand, it is possible to use 
this system without early attention, if 
electric lights are used. An alarm clock 
or an automatic switch can be used to 
turn the lights on. Scratch grain can be 
placed in the litter the night before, af- 
ter dark, so that it will be available when 
the lights go on. In localities where water 
freezes at night, it will be necessary to 
either get up to give birds water when 
lights go on or furnish non-freezing re- 
ceptacles. 


The third system, known as the morn- 
ing and evening lunch system, consists of 
using lights both morning and night. In 
other words, split the hours of light be- 
tween morning and night and give the 
birds the desired 12-hour day. With this 
system, it has been found difficult to keep 
birds off the roost at night while lights 
are on. This system does give better 
working hours for the poultryman. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Lights Increase Egg Laying 


How to Use Them Successfully 
By J. H. 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


WOOD 


The New Jersey records furnish some 
interesting figures on the popularity and 
efficiency of the different systems. It 
would be well for the individual to study 
the figures below and use the system he 
prefers. The difference in egg produc- 
tion is not great. The writer has used 
the morning system for a number of 
years, used an alarm clock to turn the 
lights on, and placed feed in the litter the 
night before, and is very well satisfied 
with results. 

In New Jersey, 40 flocks with 15,305 
birds used the evening lunch and obtained 
71.9 eggs per bird in the first six months. 
Seventy- five flocks with 37,481 birds used 
morning lights and obtained 77.2 eggs per 
bird in the first six months. Eleven flocks 
with 5,593 birds used morning and even- 
ing lights and averaged 75.9 eggs per 
bird in six months, 


Points to Remember 


[* LIGHTS are to be used successfully 

the birds must be comfortably housed. 
In other words, the house must be roomy, 
well ventilated, dry, light, and free from 
drafts. 

It also imperative that only birds of 
good strong constitutional vigor be used. 
Overworking a bird that is already weak 
will prove disastrous. Birds should be in 
good condition and flesh when placed un- 
der lights. 

The next requirement is that a regu- 
lar and efficient method of feeding be 
practiced. Unless birds can be made to 
eat more feed, especially scratch feed, ad- 
ditional eggs cannot be expected and poor 
results will be experienced. From 12 to 
14 pounds of scratch feed per day should 
be given to each 100 birds. Of this 
amount, from 1% to three pounds should 
be fed about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or at daybreak, an equal amount 
when lights are used, either in the morn- 
ing or at night, and the rest at the regu- 
lar night feeding. Plenty of hopper space 
should be available so that birds can eat 
mash at all times. From three to five 
pounds of green feed should be given to 


each 100 birds each day. Oyster shell 
and water must be available at all times. 
Warm water in the early morning helps 


egg production. 

A few birds should be marked and 
weighed monthly. If they are losing in 
weight from the high production, the 
amount of scratch feed should be in- 
creased. Adding an extra amount of corn- 
meal to the mash will also help to hold 
the bird’s weight up during the cold 
months. 

In placing the lights, be sure that the 
whole house is lighted. If dark places 
are left under dropping boards, in corners, 
or on the roost, birds are inclined to seek 
these places. One 40-watt light should 


sufficiently light a house 10 x 10. Light 
should be about six feet off floor and 
should have deflector. 

When lights are being used on birds 


for the first time, starting should be grad- 
ual. If it is daylight at seven a. m. and 
you wish to start lights at four a. m. do 
not turn them on at four a. m. the first 
day, but turn them on at 6:30 for a few 
days, then six o'clock for a few day% 
etc., until birds become accustomed to 
them. When discontinuing the lights do 
it gradually. 

Artificial lights will materially increase 
winter egg production when properly used 
on good birds. One must study the use, 
however, be regular, and pay attention to 
details. 


A 


S DISCRETION is the better part of 
valor, so silence is the better part 
neighborhood gossip. 
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How Home Agent Helped Me 


A Story of Miss Ruth Eborn’s Work in Duplin County 
By MRS. HENRY MIDDLETON 


HIS question is nearer my heart than 

any I have found in The Progres- 

sive Farmer to be answered by the 
farm men and women of the South. I 
for one 2m going to try to tell you as 
near as I can just what our valued home 
agent, Miss Ruth Eborn, has done for 
me. 

A year or two before Miss Eborn came 
into this county to work we had had 
several bad crop years and had not been 
able to meet our bills as they came due. 
I became discouraged and lost interest in 
fife, feeling there was no use to try. Ev- 
erything seemed to go wrong (all but my 
husband and children, for I have always 
loved and tried to do my very best for 
them), but even where there is love there 
has to be means for rearing a family. 


About this time Miss Eborn came. She 
organized a woman’s club in our neigh- 
borhood. She visited our home, always 
bringing a smile on her lips, cheer in her 
face, and encouragement with every word 
she spoke. I soon became enthusiastic 
because it was encouragement I needed. 


Our first year we took up food prepa- 
ration and meal planning in our club. 
Parallel with this work we studied The 
American Home Diet by Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum. Miss Eborn gave demonstra- 
tions on preparing different foods to 
make them palatable and attractive. 


One day during this first year a special 
meeting of our club was called. As it 


was impossible for me to attend at this, 


special time, she came by to see what had 
happened to me. I asked her what the 
special meeting was for. She said, “To 
send you to the Farm Woman's Short 
Course at State College.” They had 
planned to have a party to make money 
to send me. 


I have never enjoyed a trip so much. 
Ialso attended this year, paying my own 
way this time, of course. These trips have 
meant much to me. It makes me feel 
that I am a girl again—going from one 
dassroom to another from 8 o'clock un- 
til 11, then in the assembly hall in the 
Y. M. C. A. with Mrs. McKimmon and 
other leaders and teachers—and from 
here we go to the dining hall to dinner. 
The afternoons and evenings are just as 
full. Without these trips to State Col- 
lege, for which Miss Eborn is responsi- 
ble, 1 would never have known Mrs. Mc- 
Kimmon. To show just how much T 
think of her, I will say, I had rather be 
like Mrs. McKimmon than to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have not 
mly received inspiration from her, but 
ilo from her helpers and from the 
splendid farm women from all over 
the state whom T have learned to love. 

y are the “salt of the earth.” We 
Meet, striving to learn how to make bet- 
tet mothers, more efficient home makers, 
and better citizens. 


Miss Eborn next put on a kitchen cam- 
Pign for the club women of Duplin 
ty. I went to work and with the 
help of my good husband and children 
We made an efficient workshop out of 
“old dirty inconvenient kitchen which 
Was built right after the Civil War. It 
‘"ad never been painted. We won first 
Mize—a $40 oil stove. Work doesn’t 
%em a drudgery in it any more, but is a 
Pleasure. We have also enjoyed the vis- 
8 and compliments of at least 350 peo- 
who have come to see it. 

After the kitchen contest Miss Eborn 
told us of the state and Southern Ruralist 
Marden contests. I entered with deter- 
“nation, winning $20 from the Southern 
t contest the first year—and I am 
this year, with a better record 
This contest 


® both 
at this time last year. 


Meant more to our family of six than 
I have ever done for them, es- 


pecially from the standpoint of health, 
happiness, and economy; and there is no 
end to what it will mean for us in the 
future. 

I have studied while I worked; read 
everything I could find on gardening in 
three farm papers and all the bulletins | 
could get on gardening. I have learned 
that without thorough preparation of the 
soil there is little need to plant. I have 
also learned lots about how to plant, when 
to plant, and what to plant. Without 
constant cultivation, a garden will be a 
failure. When vegetables are raised and 
ready for the table I have learned that 
they must be cooked and served so that 
they will be palatable and attractive. If 
so, they will be eaten and relished by the 
family, which means better health. Our 
garden has fed us, given us health, and 
saved doctors’ bills for us. We have also 
had vegetables to sell to buy the grocer- 
ies, such as flour, sugar, soap, and other 
things, which cannot be raised on the 
farm. In addition, our surplus vegeta- 
bles have paid for a few simple clothes 
for the children. I also won first prize 
of $10 in August for the best garden dis- 
play at our Duplin County Fair. 


Miss Eborn started a curb market at 
Wallace, N. C., the first in the county. 
As she has to go anyway, she kindly 
takes my products to the market for me, 
knowing that I couldn't get them there, 
not having a car. I send vegetables from 
the garden and cakes. I am building up 
a cake trade. It seems that one cake 
sells another. I started sending four 
pounds a week. Now I sell from eight 
to fourteen pounds a week. I now have 
an order for 150 wedding cakes (small 
ones). All of this trade has developed 
since Miss Eborn began to take my cakes 
to the curb market. 

One day I sent more vegetables than 
the curb market could use, therefore she 
stopped at a market on her way back and 
sold them, establishing a market for 
more of my vegetables. 

She came this spring and helped me a 
whole day to can garden peas. At this 
time I had more than I could can alone. 

This year in our club we are studying 
House Furnishing, and it is interesting 
to learn of the many things we can do in 
our homes that will create a home-like 
atmosphere with very little cost. Some 
of the other many things we have learned 
are these :— 

1. How to make over old furniture so that 
it will be useful and beautiful. 

2. How to paint and what paints to use. 

3. How to group furniture as to conveni- 
ence and balance 

4. In what colors to finish your: rooms, as 
related to backgrounds 

5. How to finish our floors; 
and use homemade wax ° 

6. Selection of draperies and how 
them. 

7. How 


how to make 


to hang 


and hang pictures. 


Sometimes Miss Eborn takes me 
short trips with her while she is doing 
her work. Since we have no car and I 
get away from home very little, this means 
so much for me. Rides with her are 
bright spots in my life. They take me 
away from home cares for a while. I 
come back refreshed and ready to take 
up my work with more determination 
than before. 

I want to thank the state and county 
leaders who make this division of the 
extension work of North Carolina possi- 
ble. Home demonstration work is doing 
great things to make better mothers and 
home-makers. America needs good schools 
and good roads, but it needs first of all, 
good mothers. 


to choose 


on 


Editor’s Note.—Mrs. Middleton's Ietter 
was awarded first prize in our Experience 
Meeting contest, “How My County Agent 
Has Helped Me.” More of these stories, 
so full of human interest, will appear in 
succeeding issues. 
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It pays to fence with 


Pronounced 


DIXISTEEL= 
































How to cut your feed bills 
almost one-half 


A NATIONAL dairy authority 
says, “A good pasture feeds a 
cow for half her life.” And you 
will find it true if you have well- 
fenced pastures. While grass is 
growing in one lot your animals 
can be feeding in another. Such 
systematic fencing will cut your 
feed bills as much as 40%. 

This holds true in poultry 
raising too. Your hens’ health 
depends upon their being moved 
from one lot to another. 

Wonderful galvanizing 
We know the farmer wants years 
of splendid service from his wire 
fence and Dixisteel is pre-emi- 
nently the fence of everlasting 
satisfaction. Made to fit every 
need of southern farmers. 

Dixisteel Fence is given extra- 
long life through heavy galva- 
nizing by a special process ex- 
celled by no other manufacturer. 
This galvanizing will not peel or 
flake off. Rust is prevented. 
Especially adapted to southern 
climate. 


Hinge joint construction with 
two complete wraps at each 
joint. Stays will not slip. Fence 
will not sag. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and 
bring the fence back to an up- 
right position after having been 
subjected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 


A fence for every farm need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the complete Dixisteel line 
—a standard mesh fence for 
cattle; a special close-mesh fence 
for hogs and cattle; a fence that 
will stop “razor-back” hogs; a 
wolf-proof fence and a poultry 
and garden fence. Different 
weights and heights. 

“Farming with Fences” is a 
booklet which tells how Dixisteel 
Fence will make your farm more 
profitable. Send coupon today. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale ties, cotton ties, 
bars, bands, hoopa, etc. 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


Please send me “Farming with Fenees.” 








Namoe.... 
Address.. coccccease 
Dealer's name oceans 

















best variety for 

from blight—we have never seen a 
of large fruit which is superior to 
Our new catalogue, gives full details 
trees 2 for Southern homes and 


E Undoubtedly the 
A the South. Seems 
to be immune 
blighted specimen. The trees are 
strong growers, producing heavy crops 
Kieffer. 
Southern Planting Facts 
about Pears, Plums, ans, 
Evergreens, and other fruit and ornamental! 
orchards. A copy will be sent free on 
request to persons interested in fruits. 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 


Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
Largest Growers of Citrus Trees in the World 
22 | 














THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 


ABSORBINE 








OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 


FORE PURCHASING. 
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Farmers’ Billion Dollar 
Borrowing and Investing System 











HE twelve Federal Land Banks are now the largest group of 


mutual 


farm mortgage institutions in the world. They have 


loaned over $1,250,000,000 to more than 400,000 farmers. 


Building a More Prosperous Agriculture 


Interest rates have been equalized and, in many sections, much 
reduced. Short-term loans with their frequent renewals have 
been convested into long-term loans which are automatically 
cancelled by small semi-annual payments. 


To provide funds for these helpful loans, Federal Land Bank 
Bonds are issued in convenient denominatiors — $40, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. These Bonds are completely 
tax free; the present interest rate is 4/4 % 
Every Bond is secured by first mortgages and guaranteed by all 


of the twelve Federal Land Banks. This guarantee, backe 
combined capital and reserves of more than $65,000,000, makes 


0 


Federal 
Land Banks 


are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


d by St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


every one of these Bonds equally safe. When there are savings 
to invest, remember Federal Land Bank Bonds. 


These Bonds are always available at any Federal Land Bank 
When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 
Farm Loan Association or write your Federal Land Bank. 

Send for free copy of Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16, 
“Financing the Farmer’, to any Federal Land Bank or to 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


F ederal Land Banks, Washington,D.C. 
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10 Hens Lay 
10 Eggs a Day 


Winter doesn’t stop Mr. Henry’s hens 





Readers whose hens are not laying 
well during these days of high egg 
prices will find much of interest in the 
following letter from C. D. Henry, 
Alverton, Pa. He says: 

“I placed 10 pullets by themselves, and 
fed deen Don Sung. The third day my 
eggs increased from 3 to 9 a day. They 
have had Don Sung ever since and have 
laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eggs 
from them and am willing to make affidavit 
to it. Don Sung certainly gets the eggs. 
It has paid for itself many times over.” 
Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 
lets which Mr. Henry used, are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over Amer- 
ica. The tablets can be obtained from the 
Burrel—Dugger Co., 159 Allen St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should send 50 cents 
for a trial package (or $1 for the extra 
large size, holding three times as much) 
Don Sung is positively guaranteed to do 
the work or money promptly refunded, so 
it costs nothing to try. ight now is the 
time to start giving Don Sung to your hens, 
so you will have a good supply 
of fresh eggs all winter. 


—J DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 


Tom Sawyers 
QOMING BACK 


Yes, right into your own home, inthe Pathfinder. Tom is alive 
again with allhis impishness, hishair-raising experiences. his 
escapades, his thrilling rescues, his quest for edventure— 
very same Tom Sawyer who made Mark Twain famous 
—and he's coming to you in the Pathfinder. The Pathfinder cd- 
itor is spending a lot of money so that everybody may have a 
chance to read this most popular of all American stories. The 
only way tosecure this story except in costly book form istoread 
the Pathfinder. Every week the Pathfinder Is loaded with just 
the things you want to read—world news and pictures, brilliant 
editorials, stories, travel articles, puzzles, humor and miscel- 
lany. The Pathfinder is the nation’s most helpful and entertain- 
ing weekly magazine with nearly five million rea 
it comesto you direct from the seat ofgovernment. 
Not sold on newsstands or streets. Mark Twain's 
masterpiece, Tom ‘e_will begin in 
the Pathfinder early in 1927. Why not use , 
a Pathfinder subscription, including Tom 
Sawyer. for Xmas gifts? You can get the 
Pathfinder every week for one year, 
tesues, for only $1. 3 subscriptions, 
B2. Gift announcement cards, giving 
= name as donor, mailed if desired. 
if you do not know the Pathfinder and 
wish to see it, we will send it on trial 
for 3 issues, 


cents, coin ped po hey weed the aren 
PATHFINDER, 369 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 


1Made*I5945 
Tey odie 
First Week!” 


*In just the time I coul 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
2,400.00 in sales durin 
the last 23 weeks— selling 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest 
nursery advertising campaign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. E 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S.§ 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 
American families and Helps You Sell! 
GENEROUS PAY—PAID WEEKLY. We can 
use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 

rite Today. Send name and address on cou- 
pon or a post card, We Can Start You Selling 
At Once, 

























Address Box S.W. 242 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


a STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W. 242 gq 

Louisiana, Mo. ww 
@ Send me,—without one cent of cost or obligation a 
@ on my part,—complete details of your Stark Sal r 
@ men’s ion. 1 coul 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


. Six Timely Orchard and 
Garden Jobs 


O KEEP earthworms and other kinds 

of worms out of soil in flower pots 
water with a thick solution of limewater. 

2. Set cabbage and onions plants now. 
Fertilize heavily; 
2,000 pounds per acre 
is not at all exces- 
sive. Well drained 
ground is essential. 

3. Start the fight 
on bean beetles, Old 
bean vines and other 
refuse about the gar- 
den, where they are 
passing the winter, 
should be burned. 
This pest passes the winter in the adult 
form under leaves, trash, and other mate- 
rials in or near the garden. 

4. Clean up and burn brush piles, brier 
patches, weed patches, etc., around the or- 
chard. These are regular hiding places 
for insects to pass through the winter. A 
little of this work now will very mate- 
rially lessen the number of worms to be 
killed by spraying next spring. 

5. Start a compost heap. Put down a 
pile of leaves, then a layer of dirt or 
other refuse raked up about the place, 
followed by a layer of stable manure. 
Soapy water from wash tubs and any 
other refuse about the place should be 
put on it. If this is kept up until next 
spring the result will be some very fine 
manure for the garden. 

6. Pecan trees need pruning. Early 
pruning is desirable, in order that any 
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diseased branches or those _ harboring 
harmful insects may be cut off and 
burned. While this is being done, thin 


out where necessary, in order to keep the 
tree from becoming too thick. 


Making Grape Cuttings 


“TELL me how to make grape cuttings 
and how to grow them.” 


Make them any time during winter. 
December or early January is a good 
time. Make them from wood that grew 
last year, preferably about the size of a 
lead pencil. Cut 8 to 12 inches long, cut- 
ting off just below and just above a joint. 
Let the cut at the little end be about half 
an inch above the joint and make it slop- 
ing. Cut off at the big end as nearly 
square across as possible and only about 
one-fourth of an inch from a joint. Avoid 
splitting when cutting. 

Plant the cuttings in rows four feet 
wide, giving a distance of 6 to 10 inches 
between the cuttings. Plant them deep. 
Throw out a deep shovel furrow, and 
stick the cuttings in so that when the fur- 
ow is filled only one joint or about an inch 
of the cutting will be above the surface 
of the ground. Pack the. soil tightly with 
the exception of the top two or three 
inches, which should be firmed only light- 
ly. The last inch should be loose. 

Cultivate next spring and summer just 
as for any other crop. The following 
winter they will be ready to dig and trans- 
plant to where they are to grow. By plant- 
ing carefully, a reasonable percentage of 
these should grow all right. 


Growing New Fig Bushes 

HAVE a fine fig bush in my back 

yard and want to make a good many 
cuttings so I will have enough plants to 
set half an acre, as there is a big demand 
for this fruit in nearby towns. When and 
how should the cuttings be made and 
planted?” 

Make them in early winter. December 
is a good month. Make them 9 to 12 
inches long and from wood that grew the 
previous year, and which is approximately 


a half to three-fourths of an inch in dj- 
ameter. Cut in the same way as outlined 
for making grape cuttings in another ar- 


ticle on this page. Plant and cultivate ip 
the same general way. 


eo9 
Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has borne up fairly 

well under the impact of another bear- 
ish crop estimate. As of November 14, 
the promise was for 18,399,000 bales, ac- 
cording to the offi- 
cial figures, or 
481,000 bales more 
than was indicated 
two weeks before, 
The crop is 2,295,- 
000 bales more than 
in 1925 and witha 
larger carry-over 
by 2,200,000 bales 
more, the world 
supply of Ameri- 
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can cotton is about 4,500,000 bales more 


than a year ago. Consumption may in- 
crease as much as a million bales as a 
result of low prices, but it is not likely 
to do much better than that, so that close 
to 3,500,000 bales will be added to the 
world carry-over. 

The effect of the revised crop estimate 
was partly counteracted by the ginning 
returns which totaled 12,954,000 bales 
compared with trade estimates of around 
13,400,000 bales. To the same day in 
1925, 12,260,000 bales had been ginned. 
The inference from the ginning report, 
however, was that a substantial fraction 
of the crop was still unpicked and might 
be abandoned, or subjected to weathering 
which would lower the grade. 

The increase in the crop. estimate 
brought no noticeablé increase in the rate 
of selling of spot cotton by producers. 
The basis remained firm on Southern 
spot markets, and hedge selling showed 
no noticeable increase on contract mar- 
kets. A little liquidation of speculative 


holdings of cotton occurred, and there ° 


were reports that the limits on resting 
orders to buy cotton were lowered in 
some cases following the revised crop 
report. 

Broadly speaking, cotton 
still moving sidewise as they have been 
for more than a month. Purchasing by 
trade interests and investors has been 
sufficient to turn the market upward from 
small setbacks, while on advance, the 
market encounters a good deal of cotton 
for sale. The trend in the next few 
months depends on whether there are suf- 
ficient buying orders still to be filled at 
the prices which have prevailed recently, 
or a little lower, to absorb the additional 
selling that is bound to take place. | It 
is still too soon to conclude that prices 
have passed the low point for the sea- 
son, although the action of the market 
suggests that possibility. At best, there 
are likely to be occasional periods of in- 
digestion, when selling will overbalance 
buying. No method of measuring the 
amount of cotton that has been remov 
from the market through the work of 
financing corporations is available. That 
it has been enough to have some influence 
on the market, there can be no doubt. 

Domestic mills, undoubtedly, are build- 
ing up reserves of cotton at low prices, 
but the extent of buying on their behalf 
has not been so great as to suggest that 
their wants have been satisfied. In fact 
foreign buyers seem to be a little more 
ready than domestic spinners to accumur 
late at current prices instead of waitimg 
for additional declines. Domestic cloth 
markets show no. special 
though stocks of print cloth are said to 
be well sold up, so that an additional rum 
of business from that quarter may a 


pear at any time. 
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You know this famous 
bottle~Keep it handy- 
Good for humans, too 





tobacco use 
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ed seed cost only 12c 
per acre—why risk 
home grown seed? 


You can grow an acre of fine to- 
bacco worth several hundred dol- 
lars with only 10c to 15c worth of 
Slate’s purebred “treated” seed. 
Such seed are far better than 
home-grown—produce better leaf. 
They are true to type, virile. Our 
special treatment helps germina- 
tion and kills the germs of Wild 
Fire, Angular Spot and damping 
off. Growers state that they are 
worth double the price of untreat- 
ed seed. 

Write for Slate’s Tobacco Seed 
Catalog describing the most profit- 
able varieties. “Tobaccu Culture” 
sent free. 


Slate Seed Company 

Box 149 South Boston, Va. 

Producers of 95% of the World’s 

Supply of Commercial Tobacco 
eed. 


—___________) 
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December's Starry Skies 


When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers; the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him.— 
Psalms 8:3-4, 


doors. 
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bodies and shine only by light reflected 
from the sun. The planets are much, 
very much nearer than the stars. In- 
deed, if the planets were as far away 
as the stars, they would be invisible. 


The Eight Planets 

NLY four of the eight planets, Jupi- 

ter, Mars, Venus, and Saturn, are 
likely to be mistaken for true stars. 
Neptune and Uranus can be seen only 
with a telescope, and Mercury, on ac- 
count of its nearness to the sun, is 
rarely seen at all by the ordinary ob- 
server, though when visible it appears 
as a rather bright star. 

The planets, unlike the stars, are not 
fixed in their places, but move about in 
the heavens with seeming irregularity. 
They do not twinkle as the stars do, but 
shine with a steadier light. Jupiter and 
Mars are now in the sky. Jupiter, yel- 
low in color, is in the southwestern sky, 
and Mars, rising in the northeastern sky 
early in the evening, is fiery red in color. 
Venus will appear as an evening star 
late in December. The Earth is the 
eighth planet. 


The Galaxy or Milky Way 
HE Galaxy, or Milky Way, is the 
great milky band, now extending 

across the more northern part of the 
heavens from east to west. Its course, 
following the line of its greatest bright- 
ness, is almost a great circle, called the 
Galaxy or Galactic Circle. The Milky 
Way is made up‘of hundreds of thou- 
sands of stars which are so far away 
that we cannot see them, but see only 
their diffused light. One-half of it may 
be seen almost directly above us, while 
the other half is hidden below us. 

Near where the Northern Cross lifts 
itself towards the zenith, the Milky Way 
divides into three streams with long, 
blue islands between. The Milky Way 
is irregular in outline. Besides the two 
great branches into which it divides, it 
has many smaller ones springing out 
from it. 

One of the “dark, blue islands” was 
called by early navigators the “coal 
sack.” The “coal sack” has only one 
star visible to the naked eye. Its dark- 
ness, which is so noticeable, is due to 
the contrast with the Milky Way which 
surrounds it. 


Questions and Answers 


Editor’s Note.—Some questions concern. 
ing astronomy and other phases of na- 
ture have come to The Progressive Farm- 
er. We shall be glad to answer, as best 
we can, any questions sent in. 

“Please tell us what makes stars 
twinkle.” 

The twinkling of stars is due to our 
atmosphere. In general, they twinkle 
more where there is some haZe, or even 
thin clouds; and all stars twinkle more 
when near the horizon than when higher 
in the sky. The twinkling is due to the 


| same cause which makes objects shim- 


mer when seen across a hot road or 


plowed field on a hot day. 





OME clear night go out and gaze 

at the starry heavens. If we know a 
few stars and constellations by ‘name, 
and can locate them, they immediately 
become friends for 
whom we_ uncon- 
sciously look when- 
ever we step out of 


The stars, except 
for the eight plan- 
ets, are really suns, 
and shine by their 
own light, as our 
own sun does. The 
planets are dark 
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R. B. DAVIS CO, 
i Dept. O-12 
4 Hoboken,N.J. 


Please send Cookie Cutters 
and Cook Book. I enclose l5c 
(coin or stamps) to cover 
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Treat the children often 
With this funny cookie zoo, 

There’s a set of cookie cutters 
Saved ’specially for you! 


eCSimpiy send the coupon with 15c (coin or 
stamps) to pay the packing and mailing costs. 
With each set we will send free the new Davis 
“Book of Tempting Recipes.” 

And then you'll know some of the treats so 
easily made with Davis Baking Powder. Davis 
insures perfect baking ... feathery light biscuits, 
golden brown waffles, tempting cakes. It is pure 
and sure—and, most important, it costs less and 
you use less than of any other high-grade baking 
powder. 


This “‘get-acquainted” offer expires July 1, 1027. 
Send for your set today; only one set can be al- 
lowed to a family. PRINT plainly on coupon below. 


Bake it- BEST with 


AVIS 


KING POWDER 
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U.S.GOVERNMENT 
WOOL O.D.SUIT 






COAT SIZES 36 to 42 
PANTS SIZES 30 to 42 





contain best wool ma- 
terial and ona 
O.D. Wool Melton Cloth. A very useful, serviceable believe « 
suit for all out-door wear; warm and durable; a 
practical suit at minimum cost. 


SEND NO MONEY Py bargain price of 
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The FRICK 


“Tractor Special”’ 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 


Ss - Y equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 


drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
ells with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 


equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says so you cap 


obtainable. Made of 16 oz. 
Get an early start—write our nearest 


branch for price and com- 
$4.98 plus the postage 





when the goods are delivered to you. 
Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 


MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 





plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 








SALISBURY, N. C. 





on Rocks. Reds, Leghorns 


this on postal or letter. Pinte brood 
, e’ll send FRE 
h Rock Monthiy, Rhode 


full name and address 





CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN. 





327, Wi , lowa 


COLUMBIA, S$. C. 














Sample Poultry Paper 
you raise, sign OUR GUARANTEE REAL ESTATE AD- 


= ye LY PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 








DOES NOT COVER 


VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD! 
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Live Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


Late North Carolina Farm 
News 


HE Coéperative Cotton Association, 

on November 15, had 74,000 bales of 
cotton stored in licensed warehouses and 
4,811 bales in transit making a total of 
78,811 bales of cotton 
stored by that date by 
association members. 
There were also 61,000 
bales of non-association 
cotton stored at that 
time, making a total of 
139,811 bales of cotton 
properly stored. This does not take into 
consideration that cotton stored by the 
individual farmer on his own place and 
in unlicensed houses. U. B. Blalock, gen- 
eral manager of the cotton association 
estimates that about 25 or 30 per cent 
of the 715,000 bales ginned up until No- 
vember 15 has been stored. He estimates 
that of the 61,000 bales of non-associa- 





tion cotton stored, only about 10,000 
bales belong to farmers. 
** * 


A carload of hogs shipped by three 
Pasquotank County farmers, Henry C. 
Meads, Caleb Ives, and Miles Bright, sold 
for $2,282.09 on the Richmond market 
recently. The expenses of production, 
freight, commission, and outlay for the 
trip to Richmond by the three owners 
amounted to $1,137.95, leaving a_ net 
profit of $1,144.14 on the 88 hogs. 

oe a = 

There is a good crop of pecans this 

year, according to the North Carolina 


Pecan Growers’ Society. Secretary W. 
N. Roper says that some small groves 
are yielding from 1,000 to 5,000 pounds 
of nuts while others, larger, are yielding 
from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds. Large job- 
bers are paying 60 cents per pound for 
No. 1 Schley and 40 to 45 cents for No. 
1 Stuart. There are many farms, says 
Mr. Roper, where the owners have a few 
trees about the house which will bring 
from $200 to $300 in new money this fall. 
Some single trees are paying the taxes 
for the entire farm. 
* * * 

There are 18,000 shecp listed on the tax 
books of Ashe County, North Carolina. 
All are of high grade breeding. Purebred 
rams have been used in the county for 
many years. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE Virginia State Farmers’ Union 

will hold its regular annual meeting 
at Charlottesville, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 15. - eS 

The Virginia 
Crop Improvement 
Association. has de- 
cided to begin field 
inspection of red 
clover during 1927. 
The association has 
drawn up certain 
requirements which 
the crop must meet before a certificate 
will be issued. Some sections of Vir- 
ginia, especially the Shenandoah Valley 
and the Northern Neck, are well suited 
for growing clover seed and farmers in 





these sections have been producing seed 
for a number of years. The service which 
the Crop Improvement Association will 
render will be of great benefit to the 
growers of clover seed,’ as it will make 
the Virginia grown seed known on the 
market and, therefore, will broaden the 
demand for such seed. 


* * + 


The scholarships for best club work, 
offered by the Seaboard Air Line and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads for the best 
work during the past year were won 
by Gertrude Drinker and John Belvin, 
two 4-H club members of Henrico 
County. Miss Drinker’s scholarship in- 
cludes a trip to the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago during De- 
cember. The scholarship won by John 
Belvin consists of $100 to be used for 
school purposes. Belvin has been a con- 
sistent pig club member since 1921. 


South Carolina Farm News 
Told by County Agents 


E HAVE shipped our s:venth car 

of poultry from the county this 
year. We are now forming a plan to 
get the farmers to grow out a carload 
of broilers to be put on the 
market early next spring.— 
T. A. Bowen, Pickens Co. 


* * * 
The largest hay crop for 
many years has been har- 





vested and practically every 
farmer has sufficient feed for another 


year. The pea crop is bountiful and 
will amount to a great deal for food 
and for sale—W. J. Tiller, Chesterfield 


County. 
* * * 


Soybeans are yielding well in the coun- 
ty, from three-quarters to two tons per 
acre, and growers are well pleased, It 
is very evident that soybeans will grow 


under more adverse conditions than cow- 
peas.—Clyde S. Addy, Lexington Co, 
** * * 


A large acreage of wheat is being 
sowed this fall. The low price of cot- 
ton is doing more than anything else to 
show McCormick County farmers that 
they must live at home.—T. W. Morgan. 

* * * 

Three carloads of hogs have been 
shipped this month, and the proceeds re- 
ceived were very satisfactory. Quite a 
riumber of hogs have also been sold to 
independent or itinerant buyers.—J. K. 
Dorman, Hampton Co. 

* * 


* 

We have shipped several cars of hogs, 
cooperatively, from the county with 
splendid prices received—F. M. Rast, 
Clarendon Co. 

* * * 
There will be more sweet potatoes 


cured in the county this year than ever 
before.— M. M. McCord, Georgetown 
County. 
i 

Most of the corn club boys made good 
yields, ranging from 38 to 70 bushels 
per acre.—T. M. Cathcart, Dorchester 
County. 
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Use the Happy Plan 


It tells you all about— 
How to select the best layers 
ow to house and manage them 
How to feed them for more eggs 
How to breed for vigorous chicks 
Ow to raise your baby chicks 
How to make money with chickens 


















St , 
Cull Out Poor Producers 


"Hens that won’t lay are wasting your 
Get rid of them. It is easy to pick out 
the good layers. We will tell you how to do it. 


How to Start a Good Flock 


It is wrong to start with mongrels. Get pure bred 
fowls and breed from the best you have. Buy a few good 
hens or a setting of eggs from a reliable breeder. 
will give you a strong foundation flock. 

Buy a pedigreed male from a good breeder. Be sure his 
ancestors for several generations have been high produc- 


still better and more profitable flock next year. 


Meet This Good Friend 


Go at once and meet the Happy Feed Merchant near- 
est you. He is thoroughly familiar with the Happy Plan 
and how to use it. He will be glad to visit you and see that 
you are starting right to make big money with chickens. 

In his store you will find a full line of Happy Feeds 
for poultry, dairy cows, hogs and work teams. You can 
always depend onHappy Feeds to produce the greatest re- 

. turns per dollar of cost. The results will make you happy. 


Get this Valuable Book — FREE 


Write for a free copy of ‘‘Your Feathered Friends.” 
to select your best layers and cull out the low producers. It is worth 
money but costs you nothing. Write us a postal today for a copy 


Address Dept. P-5 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. | 
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Give an Jngersoll for Christmas 


When you give an Ingersoll Watch you make a gift 
that is appreciated all out of proportion to its cost. 
For there’s no gift like a watch, nothing used so much, 
consulted so often, carried so long. And Ingersoll 
Watches, made for over 30 years, have.a reputation for 
dependability and enduring service that is world-wide and 


thoroughly deserved. 


Reduced 
Prices J 


The prices shown in this 
ad are the new reduced 
prices recently effective. 
The reduction applies to 
the entire line of 15 dif- 
ferent models. Notice es- 
pecially the new price on 
the Yanxer—$].50; 
and the new price on the 
Waist Watcu—$3.50. 
INGERSOLL Watcn Co, , Inc. 
New York Chicago Sap Francisee 


INGERSOLL SERVICE 
When you buy an Ingersoll 
Watch, you buy TimeKeer- 
1nG Service. For every 
Ingersoll has back of it a 
highly efficient Service De- 
partment, where repairs are 
made promptly and at a sur- 
prisingly moderate charge. 
If an accident puts your Inget- 
soll out of commission, pack 
carefully and send to Ingersoll 
W atch Co., Inc., Service Dept. 
Waterbury Conn, Quick serv- 
ice at nominaf cost. 
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Yankee Radiolite 


The Yankee with luminous fig- 
ures and hands. Tells 
time in the dark. $7.25 


Radium does it. 


wrist watch. 


a glance. 
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Yankee 


The newimproved model. More 
closely cased, an- 
tique bow and 





Wrist Watch 


Everybody these days needs a 
The 
time's in sight—at 






$] 50 


Waterbury Geweled) 


Jeweled watch accuracy at aa 


economy price. | -a 
Stylish 12-size. Sil- $4.50 


vered metal dial. 
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$3.50 
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pad so many years ago 
the use of a burial vault 
was confined largely to the 
rich. 

Yet there was always in the 


human heart the desire for 
permanent and positive pro- 
tection for its loved ones ® 


who had passed on. 


And this desire has grown, 
until today, with the re- 
sources of a great industrial 
Nation, it has been gratified. 


Now every family, regardless 
of its means, may provide 
absolute protection against 
the elements in the ground. 


Such protection is found in 
the Clark Grave Vault, the © 
highest standard of burial 
protection ever attained in 
practical, economical form. 
This vault, being made of 
metal, is not porous. Key- 
stone 12 gauge copper steel, 
ps: Armco Iron, highly rust- 
resisting, is used throughout. 


And on the higher priced 
vaults is applied a plating 
of pure cadmium (by the 
Udylite Process, exclusive 
to this vault) which givesa W 
measure of rust-resistance 0, 
heretofore unknown. q 


Not in a quarter of a cen- 
tury has this vault failed. It 
has satisfied the great uni- 
versal desire of the human 
heart in such a way that its 
use has increased nearly five 
hundred per cent in the past 
few years. 


Your funeral director will 
recommend and supply the 
Clark Grave Vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade mark is on every genuine Clark 

ve Vault. It is a means of identifying the 

mstantly, Unless you see this mark, 
Vault is not a Clark. 
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lamp— Burns 96%, Air 

lireduce wonderful Sone t 
Burns only 4% fuel — cheap 
line. Uses less than 





A RATTLING GOOD ONE 


“Hear you got a new car. Does she rattle?” 
“Rattle? I'll say she rattles—sounds like 
| a skeleton having a chill on a tin roof.” 


THE SQUATTER 

A little fellow left in charge of his tiny 
brother called out, “Mother, won't you please 
speak to baby? He’s sitting on the fly-paper 
and there’s a lot of flies waiting to get on.” 


TIME TO LEAVE 


Lecturer—“Allow me, before I close, to re- 
peat the words of the immortal Webster.” 

Listener (to wife)—‘‘Land sakes, Maria, let's 
git out o” here. He’s a-goin’ ter start in on 
the dictionary.” 


A BAD BARGAIN 


“Mother, come out and play ball with me,” 
pleaded six-year-old Bobbie. 

“I’m sorry, son, but I can’t play ball.” 

“Yes, that’s what a fellow gets for having 
2 woman for his mother.” 


FAST WORK 


A mother called her little daughter to her. 
“Just imagine, dear,” she said, “Aunt Mary 
has a new baby, and now mamma is the 
baby’s aunt, papa is the baby’s uncle, and 
you are her little cousin.” 

“Well,” said the astonished little girl, 
“wasn’t that all arranged quick?'’~Heywood 
Advertiser. 


NO CO-RESPONDENT 


Grounds for divorce as a Negro woman ex- 
plained it to her attorney: “Ah wants a di- 
vorce from dis niggah on de ground’ of in- 
fidelity.” 

“All right, but what’s the name of the wo- 
man, in the case?” 

“Lawdy, Mister Lawyer, they ain’t no wo- 
man in de case, but mah pahson he’s the one 
‘at tole me mah man is a infidel.” 


HIS HONESTY GUARANTEED 

A knight of the winding road applying at 
a farm house for food was told by the woman 
of the house that if she trusted his honesty 
she would permit him to gather up the eggs. 

‘“‘Madam,” he said with a show of wounded 
dignity, “for fifteen years I was manager of 
the public baths and never once did I take 
a bath.” 


DID IT EVER HAPPEN IN YOUR HOUSE? 
’Twas eleven o'clock, he had started to go, 
And his hat he nervously fingered; 
They stood in the hall, Mary Jane and her 
beau, 
And he lingered, and lingered and lingered, 
And he lingered, and lingered, and lingered, 
and, lingered, 
And lingered, and lingered, and lingered. 
And lingered, and lingered, and lingered, and 
lingered, 
While his hat he nervously fingered. 
—Monroe Enquirer. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—{oprright, 1926, by 

















| some Boy AX ME How | 
MuCcH LAN’ DE Boss 
OWN; I DON’ KNOW 
BouT DAT, BUT DE LAN’ 
ON DIS PLACE JES’ 
BouT OWN HIM!! 














Trouble wid a heap o’ mens, you has to 
make 'em mad ’fo dey'll’spress dey hones’ 















Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 


The new De Laval has 
the wonderful “‘float- 
ing bowl’’—the great- 
est separator improve- 
ment in 25 years. It 
is guaranteed to skim 
cleaner. It also runs 
easier with milk goi 
through the bowl, an 
lasts longer. 


De 






TRADE in your old Separator 
The DeLaval Milker See Your 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. De Laval 


your old separator may be running 
all right and you may think it is 
doing good work, but is it? Here is 
an easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask 
your De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval and try this simple test: 
After separating with your old 
separator, wash its bow! and tin- 
ware in the skim-mitk. Hold the 
skim-milk at normal room tem- 
perature and run it through a new 
De Laval. Have the cream thus 
recovered weighed and tested. 
Then you can tell exactly if your 
old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Laval will save. 
Thousands have tried this plan and 
many have found a new De Laval would 
increase their cream money from $25 to 
$200 a year. 


SEE and TRY the New 


Laval 



























A) © 
Hand Electric Belt 
‘6% +0°1430 nown 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments 












Send coupon be- 
low for name of 


your De Laval 
Agent and $ 
free catalog. zY 
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JIM BROWN. 
PAINTS 
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Bigger, Better 


’ 15.00 on this order. 
Boulder, Colo. 


pays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories 
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satisfaction. Send for 2? y @ 
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Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
I’llsave them even more. My quality highest—prices lower—24 hour service, 


“Received my fencing and gates. I figure 
I saved $60.00 on prices here by ordering | and it is fine and bri 
from you.” N. LEG 


“I bought fence of you four years 


yet. I saved phe 
LG. STEWART, 
Ha . lowa 


When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in your own . Furt 


hermore Jim Brown 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 


Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 


Kansas City, Mo. 


— not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown 
gives you REAL Factory prices and sat- 
isfaction_ guaranteed. rite and get my 
Bargain Book NOW. 
JIM BROWN, President 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept.5510, Cleveland, Ohie 





., and Davenport, lowa. The low 
Direct - From - Factory Prices are all you pay 


<$> 
Ae’ \s 


ary JE 

















Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Lame 


=) 





ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE departm 


have no reduced rates. 





ent. Each 





This ‘io the ¢ AROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
Virginia, 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
ucial, 
An advertis cman for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


num or amount counts as a word. We 





Edition— 
State plainly Carolinas-V uyinis. 120,000 


F yeu sissippi Cal 135,000 
What editions you Georgia ee, 100.000 
wish to use. Tex 120.000 





All f our editions... 475,000 


[Circulatlon— ewe, Cover Farmers’ Exchange— 
bo Me Gh, OE VEs ocuas< 8 cents per word 
Miss.” Tenn , La., Ark., Ky... 8 cents per word 
Ga., Ala.. and Fla...cscese 6 cents per word 


6 cents per word 
27 cents per word 


Texas and 8S. Okla.... 
Whole South...........-- 

















Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels, in any quantity. 
Highest prices paid. Write to Rittenhouse Candy Co., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 








house and 





Barn equipment, dairy “supplies, dairy 

creamery equipment, boilers, PERO and water sys- 
tems. 5S. O Rich, Mocksville, / 

Wanted.—Old time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Cupboards, Sideboards, Andirons, 
Fenders. Also Confederate stamps. Highest cash 
prices. Will call anywhere. Agents wanted. Stein- 


metz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


FLORIDA 


Dairying in Florida 
about dairying in Paseo County 
all year pasture, fertile soils, ready 
Paved roads to neighboring cities, St 











Pascoan Magazine gives “facts 
Light building costs, 
market for milk. 
Petersburg, Tam- 











Collards $1; Onions $1.50, 
Quitman, Ga. 


plants: 500, $1; 


Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; 
wood plants. Quitm an Plant Co., 


( ibbage 





rly Jersey Wakefie ld 








Ea 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, 
NW. ¢C. pier 
~Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions 
$1.50. Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quit- 
man, Ga, : soe aaa ae eae 
ecglood reliable Cabbage, Collard and Onion plants. 
Collect, $1.00 per 1,000. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Try Duke’ s Virginia grown Cabbage plants: 1,000, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 

tarly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 













$1. ae. 10,000, $12.50, postpaid, E, Morris & Son, 
Maxton, N. Cc. sate tad 

¥ rost prc of . abbage plants, wholesale and retail; 
leading varieties; write for low prices. Scott Plant 
Farms, Franklin, _v ya. 

C abbage Jersey Wakefield: 100, 


cents; 500, #1. 50; postpaid, L. M. 
liams, Stok 



































pa, Lakeland. Abundance of pure water. right condi- Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; >; 300, T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
tions for family. Other numbers Pascoan cover poul- $1.50; postpaid Setietestion guaranteed. Raleigh 
try, fruit, trucking. Copies free Which do you want? Plant Co.. Raleigh, N. ; 
as » > >, rce » > _ 
nomey Pasco Chamber of Commerce, Dade City, 25 millions of frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
4 Postpaid: 500, $1 Collect, $1 per 1,000. Thomas- 
GEORGIA ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Brooks County farmers want more than hundred Early Jersey ~ Wakefield Cabbage plant Strong 
families to rent or share crop. Write Chamber of plants now ready. 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1. 50: ’ delivered. 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. H. R. Shriver, New Bern, N. C. 

Wonderful Opportunities. —Southern Georgia farm Cabbage plants, all varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, 
lands Write for complete information. Chamber postpaid. $1.00 thousand collect. Satisfaction guar- 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. anteed. Oakdale Farm, Franklin, Va. 

For Sale.—A farm two miles from LaGrange court Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres, fine, large, well 
house, containing 202% acres, known as Jack Heard rooted, open field grown, frost-proof: 75c, 1,000; Col- 
place, on Big Springs road. Well adapted to truck, lards 75c; Bermuda Onions $1.25 Quitman Potato 
dairying and poultry farming. Mrs. A. B. Handley, Co., Quitman, Ga. 

9 wae te Aa eo —————— 

R.F.D. No. 2, LaGrange, ja. Frost -proof Cabbage 1 plants s ready; all leading va- 
MISSOURI rieties, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 

- $1.50; expressed: 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. | Walter 

117 acres. improved; springs, fruit; joining school. Parks, Darien, Ga. 
$1,170. B594, Mountain View, Mo. 9 
2 Millions frost- proof, “Cabbage Diants. 300, 50c; 50 

NORTH CAROLINA The; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid; thousand; 5,000, 





Randolph tobacco f farms for sale. A. I. Ferree, 
Asheboro, N. C 

Attractive Farms.—90 acres tobacco. and, splendid 
buildings, 11 miles Raleigh 1,300 acres improved, 

miles Greenville Price and terms satisfactory. 
Box 442, Raleigh, wm. €. 





—Modern home. lights, wa- 
ter, gin, sawmill and numerous outbuildings Four 
other farms with good buildings for sale, direct from 
owners. Good state cultivation; splendid dairy farms, 
five miles from good town; springs, running water. 
Terms. _ Fairview Farms, Rt. 5, Box 38, Concord, N. c. 


VIRGINIA bk aaa 


Virginia farms on good terms; 
Elam, Scottsville, Va. 


152-acre Farm for Sale 





Best bargains in 
any size and price 





For Rent.—Staunton river Virginia farm. Brick 
house free. B. H. White, Rt. 1, Box 98, Charleston, 
W. Va 

For Sale or Rent.—Farm of 50 acres, two miles 
northeast of Crewe; a nice truck proposition. Call 
on or address C. L. Horner, Crewe, Va. 


dwellings and 


120 acre farm for sale, with two 
outbuildings. Suitable for tobacco, cotton or peanuts 
or dairying. Cheap for quick buyer, direct from 
owner. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 

Large or small farms in Southampton, Surry and 
other counties of Virginia. Low pices, easy terms, 
titles guaranteed Write for description. and prices. 


W. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square. N. C. 


For Sale or Lease.—One of the finest farms of 400 
acres, of which 200 is river bottom, on State road, 
1% miles Covington City, Va Buildings modern and 
worth easily forty thousand dollars. Provender in 3 
immense barns and silos for 250 cattle. Will include 
income of $1,200 per annum from rents of houses. 
Price $65,000 Ask for full particulars. Stras & 
Persinger, Realtors, Roanoke, Va. 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Notice Farmers.— All the personal property connect- 
ed with Dunbar Farm, Edgecomb County, which was 
sold November Ist, will be offered at public auction 
Tuesday morning, December 2lst. at 10 o'clock, at 
the farm. This is a fine opportunity to obtain bar- 
gains in wagons, mules, automobile trucks, tractors, 
and a large and complete line of farm tools and im- 
plements of the and most modern make. A fine 
flock of sheep will also be offered. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Good house, 




















Married man for milker, January Ist. 
etc. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





aks Mr. Ozment. Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
get permanent government position. Write him 
Tenmetiately. 





PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


nts, “not pr 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 


Cabbage plants, ‘‘not promises.” 
Sexton C»., Valdosta, Ga. 


Frost-proof plants: ar. 50, 














1,000, postpaid. G. W. 





Murray. _Claremont, N. 
For 10 days, a Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. 
Sunnyside Farm, Catawba, N 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 
w c 


1000, 
F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 























All kinds Cabbage, Lettuce plants: $2, 1,000. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. C. 

Frost-proof plants: 500, 75c, postpaid. Carolina 
Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C.« 

Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, grown from best seeds: 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. J. H. Scott, Franklin. Va. 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, Sl; _1,000, $1.50. 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 

1,000, $1.50, 


ne proof Early Jersey Cabbage re 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. 








$4.50; 10,000, $7.50, collect. Old Dominion Plant 
Company, Franklin, Va. 

Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants 
now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own 
and operate largest onion farm in United States. 
J Armengol, Laredo, Texas. 

~ Frost- proof Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cab- 


bage plants; guaranteed to please. Medium size: 250 
postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75c:; extra large size, 500 
postpaid $1. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready for planting 
for early spring cabbage. 100, Se; 75e; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; $1.00 thousand, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. East Virginia Plant 
Franklin, Va. 


Wakefields, Succession, Flat Dutch, frost-proof Cab- 
bage plants for spring cabbage 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 





collect. 
Farm, 

















Cabbage 
0; cash, 


Special.—5 million tough, hardy, 
—. 75c thousand; 5,000, $3.50; 50, 
armers’ Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

Early Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants now ready. 
Varieties, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat 


anes 
000, $3 





Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, parcel post- 
paid: 250, 75 cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. We 
guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 


you. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


Millions Georgia grown frost-proof Cabbage plants 





now ready. ersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, 
Succession, Flat Dutch; also Bermuda Onion plants. 
300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. Collect, 
$1.00 thousand Good plants, satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Wholesale Piant Co., Thomasville, 


Georgia. 








FLOWERS 

For Fall Planting.—Yellow Narcissus, large clusters, 
fragrant blooms, 30c dozen, 4 dozen $1. Orange Phoe- 
nix Double Daffodil, 60c dozen, 4 dozen $2. Trumpet 
Daffodil, 60c dozen, 4 dozen $1. Shasta Daisies, 
35c dozen, 4 dozen $1. White Perennial Daisies, 
30c dozen, 5 dozen $1. Old-time fragrant Grass 
Pinks, color pink, 25 cuttings 50c. All colors choice 
monthly blooming Roses, unrooted cuttings, 30 for 


50c. State inspected. Mrs. J. F. Chapman, Edison, 


Georgia. 





KUDZU 

Grow Kudzu for hay and pasture. The best plant 

known for this purpose. Leander M. Kennedy, Col- 
lins, Ga. 








RASPBERRIES 


Cuthbert and St. Regis or Everbearing Red Rasp- 
berry plants: $2.50 hundred; $20 thousand. J, F. 
Anderson, Blue Ridge, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY 








The Progressive Far 
Selected Pecan ~~ accepted at 180 pep 


pound in exchange for trees. 5 
particulars. Florida Nurseries, Monticello” sig” fe 


| SEEDS 


BEANS 
Otootan and Mam. 











_< spettiod Velvets, Laredo, 
moth Yellow Soys; prompt or future shi i 
for prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville Gee 


Buy Soybeans Now.—Farmers 
cotton makes prices low 
Yellows $2.00. Baled Oat 
$18.50: Otootan mov $20.50. 
St. Matthews, 8. 





sacrificing 
Otootans $5; 
Straw $9.50; 

Wm. P. 


to hol 
Biloxis $2.50" 
Peavine Hay 
Wan namaker, 


“coTTon 








slue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Pr 
winner. w. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. ¢ i: 


























7 annamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton se« graded 
and inspected, $1.00 bushel. a Si y ~¢ 
ond teoee $ yushe J. M. Simmons, Mount- 
Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest 
St co 
pT Write pound; o per cent lint: : women 
cotton rite for special prices Van 
Lavonia, Ga ese aw Oe 
LESPEDEZA 
New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Wr 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. : oo 
Choice 1926 —“_ seed; free samp! 
Farm, Covington, Ten — 
For Sale.—Pan ny recleaned, new crop Les- 


Pedeza seed; also Lespedeza, 


Pea and S 
and Snap Corn in carlots. ; bean Hag 


Write J. F. Luckett, Halls, 





10,000 Strawberry grants: $3, 1,000. Write W. T. 
Crow, Gainesville, Ga = ” 
Strawberry plants: 300, $1.28 delivered. Early 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Mm --~, " 20c, 100: 500, $1; 
2,000, $3.50, delivered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, 
NC. 








Tenn. 
OATS 
For Sale.—First year pure Fulghum Oat 
bushel, f.o.b. Holly Hill, S. C. In ghantition am 
for special price. A. B. Bennett. 
PEANUTS 








NURSERY STOCK 


Peach trees, $5 hundred; Strawberry plants, $3 thou- 
sand. Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark, 


Fruit Trees. —Salesmen 
Concord Nursery, 


Dept. _3, Concord, Ga. 


For Sale.—Pecan trees; price reduced. Write today. 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 


Save half on all Fruit ~ ‘Trees. I 
Catalogue free. Highland Nurseries, Smithville, 


Quit cotton? No, but diversify; and pecans is the 





and Ornamental wanted. 


~~ Rest delivered price. 
Tenn. 














best crop to do it with. Inquire of J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet plants, welb 
rooted: $2.00, 100, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, 
Conover, N. C. 

Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


Japan Walnut trees, 5-6 foot, $1; 
3-5 foot, 60c; Grapefruit trees, 3-5 foot, 
Brothers, Citronelle, Ala. 


Radiance Rose “bushes and Satsuma Orange trees, 
one-year $5 and two-year per dozen. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

All kinds fruit trees; Peaches, 10c up. Ewverbloom- 
ing Rose bushes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, etc. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. C. 


Apple and Peach low as 10c. 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Bogers, Ark 

Plant Pecan Trees—But before you buy ask for our 
folder and lowest prices on high grade Pecan trees. 
Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 


Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. : 
Grapes—Adapted to the South. Carmen, 

and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, F'a. 

— Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Farmer Representatives Wanted.—It is easy to get 


$ : Tung Oil trees, 
50c. Draime 











Grapevines 5c. Best 
Benton County 











yunch 
Armalaga, 
circular 


Fruit Trees. 














Seed or Roasting Peanuts, and Syrup—Farmers’ stock 
Alabama Running variety peanuts, 48-pound bag $3; 96. 
pound bag $6. Try eating 1 ounce raw peanuts after 
each meal for indigestion and constipation. 6 pounds 
No. 1 shelled Peanuts $1, 2 Syrup, A-l 
grade; 35 gallons (barrel), All f.0.b. 
shipping point. Please send cashier’s oom or money 
order with order. Goff Mercantile Company (Ine. 
$50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 











PEAS 
Austrian Winter Peas. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 
Cowpeas of all varieties; list your wants with us 


Murphy & 


Wanted.—Cowpeas, all varieties. 
quote prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 
Peas.—Irons, Clays, Whippoorwill, $2.25 bushel ; 
Brabhams $2.50. Freight paid on 10 bushels or over. 
+ ae best in ten years. Strong bags sewed, 
H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. ¢ c 


POTATOES 


For Sale.—Porto Rico Sweet 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


ss MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Send samples and 














Potatoes, carlots. 








Pedigreed Seed.—Fulghum and Appler Oats, T5e 
per bushel; Redheart Wheat and Abruzzi Rye, $2.00 
per bushel. 


All recleaned and graded. H, 0. Long, 
Newberry, S. <. 

~Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat, “from a crop “that ar- 
eraged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel. Ped- 
greed Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 81.4 
bushels per acre, i 00 per bushel. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, M. Smith, owner and man- 
ager, Commerce, Gn 


{| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Be safe; book your order for early delivery. 














Leading breeds. Lithia Springs Hatchery, Waynes- 
ro, Va. 
Shinn chicks are better. Leading breeds, $8.80, 


100 up. Free hinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 


top, Missouri. 
































500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; 1,000, $1.00, col- “ nd ornamentals. Get yours oy 
lect. Special prices in large lots. Guarantee good —. BA E, ° Se Nurseries, Greens- Big discounts on early orders for our high quality 
delivery. Union Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. bors, 2. C. chicks Write for catalogue. Portland Hatchery, 
Two million frost-proof Cabbage piants. Varieties, Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. scat, Deane. 
Early Jersey, Charleston Jersey, and Succession; ready One year $2.00; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4.00 per Chicks.—Rig saving if ordered now for spring de 
for immediate delivery. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.50, 109 “delivered, Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nur- livery. State accredited, All leading varieties. 
prepaid By express collect, $1 per thousand, cash series, Conway, 8. C catalog. toota Farms, Box 550, Clinton, Mo. 
with order. Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. ane a. "eT 4 16% discount on Jennines-auality chicks ond aa: 
eal ease Early bearing, bred-up Papershe! ecan Tees. "0 Je -quality chic 
Frost- proof Cabbage plants now ready; A leading Straights thrifts. well OO vigorous trees, budded Pedigreed cockerels half price. Special illustrated 
varicties. Prepaid: 100, 35c; 300, T5e; ! 1.00; or arafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, circular free. Jennings Poultry Farms, Elizabeth 
1,000, $1.75. Collect: 10,000, $10.00. Good strong Anples, Grapes, Figs, ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan City, N. C. 
plants and good delivery guaranteed. Shipping ca- (po Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, Chicks.—Rocks, Red 
Seeneaitl a ~ « » L ; $.— 8. Leghorns, from carefully = 
lin, '¥ + ae ,000 daily. J. P. Councill Company, Frank Lumberton, Miss. ed stock. Every Monday after December 6th. 
. Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, tric hatched chicks are sturdy chicks.’ Booking 4 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Barly Jersey, Charles- $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small oes eves ders. Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, 8. C. 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen to planters by freight, parcel post, express ums. icks.—Every week: Reds, Roc s, Wy- 
Market. Parcel postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500. $1; pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; anghicks. we gy Fd = Orpingtons, Wy 
1,000, $1.50. Not prepaid: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in }.)0 cocks, cockerels.  Winest quality gurels 
10,000, $8. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write D. F. colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, = writs for prices. Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, 
Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. Tenn. s. C. 
Wigrede chicks, pullets. State accredited. blood 
— test ec standard egg bred. Postpaic 
eo - Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Mod- 
crate prices. _patetes free. Dixie Poultry Farms, 
renham, 


than we now use. 


your ad,’ 
top and bottom and on each si 


1—Attract attention. 
2—Arouse interest. 


Important Announcement 
| for Classified Advertisers 


The Progressive Farmer often receives requests from its clas- 

sified advertisers to print their advertisements in larger type 

Therefore, we have decided to accept several 
different types of classified "advertisements. 

We will carry classified advertisements as formerly, using small type, at our 


regular rates figured on a cost of so much per word, or we will “display 
} meaning that larger ty vr will be used, giving white space at both 


MORE SALES—MORE MONEY 


Your classified advertisement in “display type” will do four things: 


{ Inquiries and orders are what you want and what you must get 
} in order to make your business grow. 
results after using “display ads” 


We have a “Style Sheet” which shows the several types of display adver- 
tisements you can use in our classified columns. 
in deciding the size and style of ad you will want. 


Write us immediately for your copy. Address 
) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 
~i-— 


3—Create desire. 
4—Produce Inquiri., and Orders. 


You can expect better 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


It will help you_very much 

















Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghoms, 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Order Dow. 
Catalog and price list. free. Harrisonubrg Hatchery, 
Inc, 200 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, V@_ 


ANCONAS 


Fine purebred Sheppard strain Ancona cocker 
$3 each. Mrs. Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. ©. 


ich, N. & 

Purebred Stoppard Anconas, April hatched; ae 
erels, pullets, $1.25 each; extra fine tric $7. Box 116 
Wagram, N. C. =—— 











HAMBURG 
Silver Spangled Hamburg cockerels, $3 each. 0.1 








Brigman, Huntersville, N. Se 
LEGHORNS 
Mrs. T. D 


Buff Leghorn cockerels a pullets. 
Funderburk, Pageland, 


Exhibition Everlay Browns, er: guaranteed; C. 0. D. 
Mrs. A. R. Barlow, Lenoir, N. C 








Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels; prize winners: 
and <> Brandon’s Brown Leghorn Farm, 
stone, 





rancred and 
Select oo Leghorn cockerels, both Tancred 


€. 
Wyckoff strains. Get them direct. $2.50 to $5. 0 
Hager, Alexis, N. ———_— 
Beautiful White aor breeding cockerels, Tre 
End 307-egg strain birds. Baby chicks. Tr 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns, reared i 
prize winners, Best selected cockerels, $2 each 
$1.50. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N._C__= 


ing 
Hollywood 300-egg blood daa Spevia) orice Nove: 


pene, goctescta, hatching Speci 
q | 











eggs. 
E. Sandy. Stuarts Draft, 
"ie Barron Leghorns.—272-314 eae strain, 
from importer. Broilers profitable. Order now Ag 
100, $15 zs: 100, $7. Frost White Exe 
1238, Weaubleau, Mo. 
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Prcenbcr 4.1926" 
Farmers’ Exchange 


LEGHORNS 








Cockerels, Cockerels.—White Leghorn, Tancred strain; 
real huskies Gill Poultry Farm, Wake Berest, N. C. 
Please wT te for our Anniversary Sale sheet of Trail’s 
307 > strain White Leghorns; hens, pullets, 
cuckerel? id at great reduced prices. Trail’s End 
poultry Farm. Gordonsvi'le, a. SS S 
“Kwalites i Single Comb White Leghorn chicks “from 
breaters F od tested two years for bacil 
jary white t the state. Order now. Cata- 


Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc.. 
Harr isonburg, Va 


af the very highest type for sale 
Stock direct — Mrs. Tancred 
Same strain as my wih- 
th pen and nint th hen in Storr’s 
Patton, Charlotte, 























MINORCAS 
se i k M reas Siock ld, young cockerels, 
$5, $10; pullets $2.50, $5. A. G. Meiton, Passion, 
N. ——— 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Purebred Barred Roek cockerels cheap Edgewood 
Reidsville, N. C 

Holterr 4 Aristo« vat’ Barred Rock cockerels, $3 
each, RK side Poultry Yards, Lee, Va. “2 
Thomps rain red Roek cockerels, $2.50; pul- 
lets $1.75 Mrs. J. Lizhtfoot, Seottsville, Va 

“Barly hatched Barred Rock cockerels; good laying 


$ wh A few puliets. W. A. Davies, Hills- 











straill 

boro, N. ¢ 

Thomp: iark Barred Rock cockerels; fine shape 
and beautifully barred; $2.50 to $5.00 each Troy 
Howell, Boonford, N. C 

“Breed the lay into your flock Stuy a Barred Rock 
cockerel from our heavy laying stock Trapnested and 
pedigreed. Rockwood Farm, Rt, 7, Richmond, Va 
“Park's strain Barred | Rock “pu lets and coc ‘kerels are 
now being sold at great reduced prices during ann 
versary $a Write for sale list. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, (ordonsville, Va 

Kwa'itee Barees Rock chicks from breeders 

and blo sted t years for bacillary white 

rhea by uw. Oo r now Catalog and price list 
free H 4; urg it tchery Ine., 200 =6Patterson 





Street, H sonburg, V 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 











Single Comt Red kerels, $2.50 up J. R. Me- 
( \ed, N. 
~ Por I » Comb Reds; per 
fect egu nes up; three pullets 
and one rel $10 00 Atwood Stock Farm, Win 
ston-Saler x. Cc 

Kwa R » T<land Red chicks from breeders 




















culled and yod tested two years for bacillary white 
rhea tate Order now Catalog and price 
st rg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son et liar irg, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 

lottes Dora Watson, Speedwell, N. C. 
i tte ckerels, $5 Viola Kiker, Polk- 

tte cockerels, from Martin’: Ta 
1s «strains, $2.50 each Sunnyside 





TURKEYS 


Narragansett turkey hens $6; toms $8. 
Farm, Barber, N. C 





Knollwood 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


ready for service. Rhode Island 


Few fin cockerels ; \ 
Reds Best peu matings in state. Park’s pen pedi- 


greed Barred Rocks direct. Golden Buff Orpingtons. 
Ke. lin-Quality White Leghorns. Golden Seabright 
Bantams; great value, $3 Bunch Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery. Statesville, N. C. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Crushed Oyster Shells for noultry; 100 pounds $1.00. 
G. E. Lachieotte, Waverly Mills, S. C 








| LIVESTOCK | 








BERKSHIRES 
, Bagiatered Berkshire pigs Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 
~ Berkshires Big type Oak Grove Stock Farm, 


Comeord, N. C. 


Big type James W American National 


Bank, Richmond, Va 
BLACK MAMMOTH 


Graves, 

















The « vat Blac *k Mammoth hog Pigs. young males 
and gilts ensboro Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C 
DUROC.- JERSEYS 
Duroes of superior quality All aves and sex. Name 
your wants, we have it Church Point Farm, Lynn 

Va 
HAMPSHIRES ~ 
ine Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika, 








Ba2.e 


Registered Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I Owen, 
Bedford, Va 


~~ eo oO. I. C. pigs E. L. Ferguson. 





Fountain 
































Te ‘nn 
-POLAND-CHINAS 
Service boars, pigs; big type. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm Pair rfield ya 
Big Type Poland China D and gilts “from regis- 
tered stack Price $12.50, $25.00 and $40.00. L. B. 
Patterson. Statesville, N. 
SOLETENNS 
Registered Holsteins.—Knapp Farm, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn 
JERSEYS 
Bul heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, airfield, Va 
Young bulls grandsons of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm rreatest producing sire in America; frem 
dams W Register of Merit or cow testing association 
records Also a few heifers for ale Accredited 


Bradbury, Orange, Va 


GOATS 


Z burg Milk Goats, 
man, Ark 


Farmer. Cush- 





bred Goat 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sa Hogs and pigs, carlots Write Frank J 
Payn taxiey, Ga 
Guernseys, registered Holsteins; dry milk 
Stone Gate Part n ttersburg, Va 





r r Hols tein dairy « alves, $25.00 eac h, ship- 
™ Edgewood Farm Whitewater, Wis 














Rig type I 


turkeys, bred from 20 to 26 pound 
hens. Sur y 


Jonesville. Va 
Superb White Holland turkeys Hens zs 
Write Mrs. John Hagood, Blythewood. S 

Orders booked for Bourbon Red 








toms $8. 





ae oe to raise 
N 






























from. Miss Julia Jones Tobaces le 
Giant Bronze; fifty pound str rin . To ms 
$10 Frank T, Richardson, Monroe, N, C 

Purebre] Mammoth Bronze turkeys (May hatched). 
Young toms $7: hens $6. J. T. Wall Stoneville, N c 

For Sa Purebre i Giant Bronze and ~ Bourbon 
Rel turkey Kind you want Toms $9; hens $7 
Write Mrs. J. B. Wassum, Atkins, Va 

Fine Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys; Bird 
Bros. trair Unrelatec stock beautiful plumage; 
toms $10 ens $7 Mrs. E. T. Redfern, Rt. 3, Peach- 
land, N. ( 

PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
ROCKS — REDS — LEG HORNS 
Foundation. Best High Producing Strains in 
the eosuntr White Bud, Brown Leghorns 
Barred, W R Ss Reds, BARRON, 

Ke ee, FISHEL. ARISTOCRAT. TOMP- 
» PENN POU ARM : Stra’ r Re 
for h Hi 7 on aluy 
an = " SRecdao. POULTRY 





S, — x 4 GRABILL IND. 


QUALITY Cis 


2,008 Sta B Breeders 

ing —— State redited 
war Pric 

wiseour POULTRY. FARMS, 


BABY ( CHI SEND ONLY $1.90. Pure- 


bred baby chicks from best 
selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
the rest \ rite for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
WW. 4th St, Lexington, Ky. 
(ee 


_Riverside Chicks 


Ready Now at reduced prices. Purebred. 
od tested. State inspected. Catalog free. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Rexte 1-B Knoxville, Tennesses ““e> 
ember International Baby Chick Assn.) ““s"* 


and PALI wee 


arate 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Duroc-Jersey Sows: 


AND GILTS, bred for early spring far- |]] 
few. Priced at $50 to $100 each for |} 
Wick sale. Come or write. 


JORDAN DUROC FARMS 


McCULLERS, N. C. 








Columbia, Mo. 
















































33 pigs. first cross Duroc, Poland China and Essex, 
weighing 30 to 60 pounds, $6.50, $8, $10 each Choice 
pair, $18; second, $15; lump $230 Bred sows and 
gilts same bree. $25 to $40 Purebred black and 
apotted Poland China sows and gilts, $20 to $65 
Three » boars weighing 350, 225, 100 pounds, $65 
£25, $20 respectively J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. ¢ 

DOGS 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10¢. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, Ill 

Pair coon, opossum hounds, $50 Fresh water sys- 
tem Dr. Peeler, Shelby, N. C 

Be in Zeagles Rush orders filed | promptly 


vhead Kennels. New 


Wa ker Fox hound 1 rics ms 
color B., W., T.; price $30. I. H. 
C. 


Gus eed Arro ‘anton, Va. 





~ Pair 
months 
Zakersville, N. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 





a] ven 
saoktinnes, 























Free Book.—Elijah Coming Before Christ. Megido 
Mission, Ro hester ». © 
APPLES 
son Winters, Winesaps: barrel $4 Clevie 
( hath mm Va 
BAGS 
Bags market prices for good and mendable 
second bags. any quantity Write before ship- 
ping. Rag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
BATTERIES 
New Farme Licht Ratter‘es.—Your plant can give 
you hetter ser thar you 1 ‘ 1 
new if you give it a fair 
Tniversai batteries 1 
for every make f plant 
trade-in allowance on old 
battery guide. Tells a about ac and 
‘ihe batteries Caro 1 Willys Light Co Lauri 








Woodw <y North Em: it : “Va ¢ 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
i At Packed in 50-pour white sacks 





' prices, No order filled for less than 100 
pour is Jno. H Pearson, Morganton nN. C€ 


KODAK FINISHING 


K odak Finishing by Mai Films developed free 
to 5 W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir 

— Ala 

ee ‘rial Offer One Kodak roll film devel 








yped lossy prints; only l5ec. Associated Phot: 
Box Cincinnati, Ohio 
Have You a Camera?—Write for free samples of our 





showing how to 
American 
17, Mass 


vik OF INTEREST TO WOMEN _ 


Mail Order.—Southern Outing Flannel; 
5 white or blue; 27 inches wide: 7% yards deliv 
aa to you by parcel post, all charges paid, for $1 00 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Franklinville Store, Frank- 
linville. N. C 


vyictures 


-amerTa 


make het 
Photography, 137 


I 
Cc 








“gn by 








OLD COINS 


y Wanted.—Will 
Liberty head (no buffalo) We pay cash 
all rare coins Send 4c for large cotn 


pay fifty dollars for n ckel 





mean much profit to you Numismatic 
5 Ft Worth, Texas 
PATENTS 





Inventions commercialized What have you? Adam 
F er Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St.. St. Louis, Mo 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods 














Cotton Production Estimate 


Takes Another Big Jump 


pyetAas of the 4 


November 22 cotton 
crop report about which Mr. Gusler 
writes on page 


26 are given. 

The next report, to be issued on De- 
cember 8, showing revised harvested 
acreage and per cent of acreage aban- 
doned, yield per acre, and total produc- 
tion, by states, will be the last report un- 
til the April next after the 
final ginning report 


revision in 








as) 
| os iC 
4 > 
State } bo =f | 
| no o 
| Sz 2 = 
cae oe 5 EA 

UT pp | 27,478 52,,00 
North Carolina ......] 863,417, 296 | 1,260,000 
South Carolina ...... | 762,961 4 =| 1,140,000 
COREE. sccccvungee ess | 1,204,178} 181 |{ 1,490,000 
I teil o 4) 07 130 | 3 000 
Missouri 141,045{ 253 | 250,000 
Tennessee 321,409! 197 | 480,000 





1,440,000 
1,88 ),000 

79 000 
5,800,000 
1,880,000 


Alabama 
Mississippi ... 
Louisiana 
(a 
Oklahoma 








| 

| 

ol | 
891,910) 181 | 
| 

| 





Arkansas : 1,130,449} 194 1,575,000 
New Mexico 267 72,000 
AFISORS «ose 319 112,009 
California .. 361 126,000 





| 
| 12,953,708] 186.3} 18,399,000 





United States ..... 
Lower California (not] | | 

included in U. S.| | | 

total | 204 | 80,000 

Patents Time counts in apply for Don't 
risk delay in protecting your 1S Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book How 


1 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Rec 
N ' | 

















r information t ro “d 
mur § strictly contider Prompt ear 
effi vice 7 t O'Brien, Rex s 
Patent At ne 7 urity Rank Building 
rectly across street from Patent Office), Washington, 
dD. Cc 

SCHOOLS AND COLL EGES 
Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber ¢ teach 
you ood trade Write for their catalogue Char 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte. N. C 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco Kentucky sweet leaf mellow with 





15 pounds $1.50. Chewing 
Ernest Choate, Wingo. Ky 


fine flavor. Smoking, 
Pay when received 











Tobacco Postpaid Guaranteed best long selected 
red leaf chewing, 5 poundse fl 50° iO. $275 Sest 
smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin. Sharen, Tenn 

Homest bacco Smoking or chewing: 4 pounds 


un 





$1.00; 12, $2 
n arriva Pipe free 
Padueah, Ky 

_ Homespun To 
pounds 


Send no money Pay postmaster 
United Farmers of Kentucky, 








Chewing 10 pounds $2.00; 
$1.75 “di in bulk, 


bacco 
$1.00; 10 


















and sweet Satisfaction guaranteed Farmers 
Mayfield, Ky 
Tobacer The farmers say s¢ i 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing, $2.00; 10 pounds good mellow 
smoking 00; you pay postage Satisfaction guar 
antee | Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Man- 
ager, Martin, Tenn 
Cigar Smokers Buy direct Postpaid No Names,”’ 
long filler: $3 hundred, $1.75 fifty Hoffman House 
Touquet,’ ne filler nuine Sumatra wrapper and 


banded: $4 hundred, $2.25. fifty ™ ial order fifty 
each, $3.50 Double value or money refunded Car 
ney-Graham Co Paducah, Ky 


AGENTS WANTED | 














Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted Concord 
Nurseries. Dept 25. Coneord. Ga 

Get our free sample case Toilet s, Perfumes 
and pecialties Wonderfully profit LaDerma 
Co Der RG. Ss lv 





Sales $50.00 






























Fire Sa Rummage jaily 

art you irnishing everything Jobbers, Desk Mia” 
isos § Halsted, Chicaco 

Men vomet $15.00 daily Show colored Slickers, 
Raincoats 50 evats $2.95 Outfit free. Super 
Built Co., Box 453, Chicag 

fZankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $56.00 daily. 
We start yo furnishing everything Distributors, 
Dept. 105. 609 Division. Chicas 

We start you ithout dolar Soaps, extrac 
erfumes, toilet erienee unnecess Car- 
nation Co., Dept Louis 

Agent Make ollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for ir itly mending leaks in all 





Is Sample pack 
701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 


free Collette Mfg. Ce 











Agents LHe wonderful little article. Some- 
thing new; sl dfire Carry in pocket Wr 
at once for free sal > offer Albert Mills, Mgr 6243 
Monmouth, Cineinnati, Ohio 
Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
windows, sweeps, cleans walls, serubs, mops. 
than brooms Over half profit Write 
. Wort 205 3rd St Pairfield, Towa 
Want Several farmers to quit raising low price 
cott and ose Ravieich Products to consumers 
nother: r m $1,500 to $8.000 yearly Write 
ay The W —- Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 





makes it easy to earn $50.00 
selling shirts direct to wearer 
rience needed Represent a real 

now for free samples Madison 
irts, 560 Broadway, New York 


Agents New plan 
to $100.00 weekly 
o capita r 
manufacturer 








in advance tonus besides. W 
line guaranteed hosiery you ever saw 
We deliver or you deliver, suit your 





experience needed Spare 
given Samples furnished 


, nished 
time satisfa tory Credit 





Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 2237, Greenfield. Ohio 
$8.00 to $16.00 daily | easy. introducing ‘‘Chieftain’’ 
fine quali*y guarentee tailorei Shirts Just show 
samples, write orders. We deliver and collect. Your 
iu may every cay No capital er experience necessary. 


Send today for free sam- 
Secy. 18221, Cin- 


time pays you big. 
Cincinnati Shirt Company, 
Ohio 





cinnati, 


$13.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof) 
“oy 





troducing new Insured Hosiery 57 styles, 40 
guarar ~L seven months No capital or experie 
required You simply teke orders We deliver and 


collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself) Credit 
given Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides 1927 
line now ready. We furnish samples Spare time 


Macochee Textile 
Ohio. 


will do Company Card 29022 


Cincinnati, 


(31) 1283 


} 
ALAS . ow 
Botreg eS 


baie 


from 160 Hens 


Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 
I have fed 2 boxes of “More Eggs” to 
my hens and I think they have broken 
the egg record. I have i60 White Leg- 
horns and in 21 days I got 125 dozen 
eggs. 

Over a million poultry 
learned the value of Reefer’s More Eggs Ton 
ic. You, too, can keep your hens laying eggs 
all winter by the use of this scientific egg 
producer 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
19 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or 
six eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I 
never saw the equal EDW. MEEKER, Pontiac, Mich 
50 Eggs a Day 
writes MYRTL EB re E. of Boston, Ky. She adds 
only gettin 4 get 50.’ 


Results Gua ranteed 





raisers have already 


“I wae 








Start using More s Tonic cht now Keep your 
hens layin right on ugh the coldest weather when 
CugS are hinhest. You can get big profits from your 
heus th's winter, just as hundreds of ier More Eges 





delighted 


users are doing. Your money refunded if no 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 
I used “Mcre Eggs’’ Tonic, and in the 
January from 15 hens I got 310 eggs MR 
STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mase 


month of 
s. Cc. B 











Don’t send any money Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 packages of 
MORE EG Gs. ’' Pay the postman for one package 
ONLY-—-$1.00, plus a few cents postage The extra 
package is FREE. Don’t wait take acivar tage of this 
offer today mean the profits “MORE E 3" will 





make for you. Get eggs all winter. Send “woday! 


Send No Money 


Seeeeesenessesses’= 

















: ‘ 

s E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 384 HY 

s 9th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. H 

9 Send me TWO regular one-dollar packages of More ° 
Eggs Tonic. I will pay postman only $1. plus 17¢ 

8 pos for BOTH packages, You agree to refund 

4 my money at any time within 30 cays if I am not 

@ entirely satisfled If you prefer, you may send $1 

4 with this yuupon and save postage 

s s 

. 5 

+ 

BH MOMS on ccccccccccsscceccecs ee 

7 

” 

a Address 

. 








No piece less than 5 yards. 
Nowhere eise y' such a bar- 
20 yards of stencerd ¢ iry goods such 
linene, chambra 











New Feather Beds only $8.60 





‘eather Pillows, $2.15 per pair All New, 
Clean, Sanitary Fe athers Best Grade Ticking. 
inden no ‘ : for price list. Standard 


Feather & Pillow ¢ Co., Dept.4, Greensboro, N. C. 


[ PUREBRED POULTRY | 
PURE BRED POULTRY 


Most Profitable Varieties. Blood T 
p+ Dlercheen. EGC oe STACK iNGRS. 
Cut Prices. Fine cat 


oes come s slog in, colons sent F Eb ‘BK. 21, Monmouth, oe 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS ors.reeor's w 


for spring shipment. Sired by 200 to 293 egg males. Beg 


“4 years. Winners 16 egg contests. Shipped C.0.D 
} price oer egy Thousands of pul- 


GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 ‘Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
%.090 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good yearling hens. 250 White Rock 1- 
lets; also Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, h 
hens and pullets. Write for prices, mentioning quantity. 
" ORMAN, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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JOHN ALEXANDER 
R. R. 2, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


R. ALEXANDER is the owner of Pabst Korndyke 

Clover King, a Holstein bull whose dam has a 
record of 35 pounds of butter in one week and 923 
pounds in one lactation period. Mr. Alexander also 
specializes in thoroughbred Duroc hogs. His farm con- 
sists of 350 acres. “Most rubbers,” says Mr. Alexander, 
“last me only half a winter. Iam on concrete floors so 
much that I wear right through ordinary rubbers. But I 
have on a pair of Ball-Band rubbers now (one-buckle 
rubber arctics) that I have already worn two seasons 
and they will easily last me through this one.” 


They work in cold and wet 
but their feet are 


warm and dry 


These prominent farmers tell how they buy footwear 
for bad weather. Read their remarkable statements. 


OOT COMFORT is dollars and cents _Ball-Band footwear is comfortable because it 


on the farm. No man or woman can do fits, and experience has taught them that 


good work with wet, cold feet or with 
footwear that does not fit. 

‘So it is no wonder that for two genera- 
tions millions of outdoor workers have 
asked for Ball-Band when they bought rub- 
ber and woolen footwear of all 
kinds. They know that Ball-Band 
footwear will keep their feet 
dry and warm in all kinds of 
weather and in all kinds of going 
underfoot. They also know that 





the Red Ball trade mark is a sure promise of 
more days wear. 

The stores where you trade probably carry 
a full line of Ball-Band rubber and woolen 
footwear. If you have any difficulty getting 
the style or size that you want, 
write for booklet and name of 
a nearby dealer who can supply 
you. Mishawaka Rubber and 
Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 Water St., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


BALI-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS: LIGHT RUBBERS: HEAVY RUBBERS- ARCTICS: GALOSHES - 


SPORT AND WORK SHOES 

























HENRY NANNINGA 
Portage, Michigan 
it R. NANNINGA is a celery farmer of ims 
portance. The photograph shows him 
and two of his three husky sons, John and 
Henry Jr., enjoying a mid-morning rest with the 
radio. “ We wear all kinds of Red Ball rubbers,” 
Henry Jr. explains; “we always have the high 
top boots, because they are the very thing for 
the celery field, where we crawl around on our 
hands and knees, and the high tops keep our 
knees dry. Pa sticks to the cloth top rubbers, 
because he gets cold feet easily. Pa says he 
wouldn’t have any other kind than Ball-Band 
because he has had nothing but the best kind 
of wear out of them ever since he came overt 
from the Old Country. Long before he could 
read or speak English he learned that the Red 
Ball on rubbers meant good rubbers. It was @ 
wonderful help to him in buying, as I guess it 
is to every farmer.” 
























WILLIAM F. BROWN 


Browndale Farm, R. R. 1, Freeport, Illinois 


ROWNDALE FARM consists of 250 acres, 

and Mr. Brown, its owner, is President of 
the Stephenson County Holstein-Friesian Asso 
ciation and is the owner of a registered Hol- 
stein bull. “My earliest recollection of rubber 
footwear,” says Mr. Brown, “is seeing the Ri 
Ball trade mark on my father’s boots. That little 
Red Ball stayed on as long as the boots lasted i 
and I used to marvel at the wearing quality 0 
both boots and trade mark. Since I have growa 
up I have found the same wearing quality 1 
the entire Ball-Band line. My two boys (18 
and 13) wear Ball-Band rubbers for chores an 
going to school. Mrs. Brown and my daughtet 
have them also, and four-buckle cloth arctics 
for winter wear.” 






